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Recognition Deserved 
l o the 


1 am the 
7th 


watched 


Editors 
with the Ist Bat 
Recently 


presentation of the 


haison othcer 
Korea 


envy the 


arullery 
talion Infantry in 


ind I 
Combat Infantryman Badge 


my section 
with 
to men of the battalion 


by the regimental commander. The envy was justified 


for the forward observers and their crews had been 


right with the infantry in every action. Yet we had no 


badge to show for it. Alter the ceremony one company 


commander asked me if T had seen the September 


issue of the Compat 


Forces JOURNAL and the pro 


posed Combat Artilleryman Badge. He gave me his 


copy and | read the letter and comment with interest 
and hope 

I don't believe that the proposed badge could be 
improved in any way. | agree with the requirements 


Captain McDonough proposed. [ showed the article 


to the Ist heartily en 
had long 


and he 


Battalion commander who 


idea. He 


Soriie 


dorsed the said the artillerymen 


deserved recognition for their work 
would like to give us the Combat Infantryman Badg: 
but cid mot have enough authority to do so 
Lt. Dirk VAN peR Vort 
fvtille ry 
Calit 


n Francisco 


Join the Infantry! 
Lo the 
I have 
bat Artillervman Badge 
I don't like it 
ot the 


Editors 


just read your article on the so-called Com 


Dont muscle in on the coveted price 


milantrvman I wear mine with a star on it 
Make one similar to ours and as much pride as I have 
im mine Twill throw it in the first Korean river on my 
next patrol 


kor all who would like 


Infantryman 


so much to have a Combat 
hadge let me suggest that it doesn’t take 


too much etlort to find 


yvoursell in a foxhole as an 


inlantrvinan 

La. Ricarpo CarpEeNnas 
Co. I 
Ml Day 
North Korea 


7th Infantry 


Marine Comment 
l o the 


When I opened my September JOURNAL, | managed 


badlitors 


when | 
you will never realize the surprise!) by the 


to get no further than the inside cover was 


stopped 
about a Combat 


letter Arullervman Badge 


It has long been my contention that a man serving 
his country and wearing the uniform ot the particular 


service ino which he 


is assigued or enlisted should 


have cnough 
It this 


should be 


pride not to need extra advertisements 


enough, the batth and ribbons 


Why 
special pay tor his services | have no idea 
The Marine 


ist t Stars 


anyone needs special badges and 


is indoctrinated with the idea that he 


is a Marine and has a great heritage to live up to. 
The Infantry—Queen of Battles; the Artillery—Red- 
legs—should in my mind be proud of the fact that 
they are members of the Army and not feel a need 
for extra distinguishing devices. 

SERGEANT Epwarp J. HeRTINCH 

USMC 

H&S Bn, FMF-LANT 
Norfolk, Va 


Design 
lo the 
You 


servers, but why do it the hard wav? 


Editors: 


guys have the right idea about forward ob- 


The medics had 


LP RB 














sense enough to design their own badge. Here's one 


for the Redlegs, with no infantry touch. Keep it goin’! 
Captain A. D. Cowan 


Cambridge 38, Mass. 


Every Soldier a Fighter 


lo the 
I was very 


Editors: 
much interested in the article about a 
Artilleryman While the Artillery 
captain had a very good argument, I am very much 
with the 
“train all soldiers to be fighters and see to it that there 
from 


Combat Badge. 


inclined to agree editors that we should 


was rotation front to rear as well as from the 
fighting areas back home.” 

When I was in the Army, I was never in the infan 
landed in 


North Africa in April 1943 with the division engineers 


try. LI served in the combat engineers. I 


of the 36th Division. I made the amphibious landing 
at Paestum near Salerno in Italy with this organiza 
Then | transferred to the 36th Engineer Regi 
ment which spent considerable time on the line as 
In October 


tion 
infantry 1944, when we were in France, 
we read a notice on our bulletin board to the effect 
that the members of the 36th Engineer Regiment had 
Combat) Infantryman 


been recommended for the 


Badge. The final comment on the notice was to the 
effect that the Othce of the Commanding General, 
Theater of Opera 


tions had turned the recommendation down because 


Army Ground Forces, European 


the Combat Infantryman Badge had been established 
for Infantry only. Some of the men in my company 
somewhat jokingly said that the Army might have 
compromised and awarded us Infantry “fight pay” 
[S10 a month} for every day that we spent on the line 
as Infantry 
Epwarp B. Horcukiss 

Fairheld, Ala 





HOME... 
days 
sooner! | 





. leave or furlough . . . HOME! 


There’s no mood for slow-going in times like 
these. Air Travel means more days at home 
. «+ you arrive sooner, stay longer. 


For military official travel, too, the Scheduled 


Rotation . . 


Fi 


Airlines move one man or thousands . . . save 
vital days, conserve manpower. 

NOW there are absolutely no arbitrary restric- 
tions on military travel via Scheduled Airlines 
... the very finest in ‘modern mobility” is auth- 
orized for fullest utilization by the Armed Forces. 


INSURANCE! . . . Only on SCHEDULED Airlines, $5,000 to $25,000 at 25¢ to $1.25. 
Covers trips in United States—trips between any points in U. S., Canada, Alaska 
and Hawaii—trips between U.S. and Mexico, Bermuda or West Indies. 





10% DISCOUNT for personnel of the Department of Defense traveling on official business 
using Government Transportation Requests. 
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ALL AMERICAN Alnways = | 

AMERICAN AIRLINES | 

BONANZA AIR LINES = | 

BRANIFF AIRWAYS | 

CAPITAL AIRLINES | 

CENTRAL AIRLINES = | 

CHICAGO & SOUTHERN AIR LINES | 
COLONIAL AIRLINES 

CONTINENTAL AIR LINES =! 

DELTA AIR LINES 


~—“« Scheduled Airlines «10s. 


EASTERN AIR LINES 
EMPIRE AIR LINES 
FRONTIER AIRLINES 
INLAND AIR LINES 
LAKE CENTRAL AIRLINES 
MID-CONTINENT AIRLINES 
NATIONAL AIRLINES 
NORTHEAST AIRLINES 
NORTHWEST AIRLINES 
OZARK AIR LINES 
PIEDMONT AVIATION 


1 PIONEER AIR LINES 
| ROBINSON AIRLINES 
| SOUTHERN AIRWAYS 
| SOUTHWEST AIRWAYS 
| TRANS WORLD AIRLINES 
| TRANS-TEXAS AIRWAYS 
j UNITED AIR LINES 
WEST COAST AIRLINES 
1 WESTERN AiR LINES 
WISCONSIN CENTRAL AIRLINES 
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GUIDED MISSILES that become 
more accurate as they 

close the range on attacking 
enemy aircraft are being 
developed by the Fairchild 
Guided Missiles Division. 
Missile experience dating back 
into World War II has enabled 
Fairchild engineers to design a 
guidance system which “homes” 
on radar echoes reflected from 
attacking planes and cuts down 
the margin of error the closer 
the ‘‘bird”’ gets to its target. 





Already flight-proved in 
Fairchild-built test missiles this 
guidance system is being refined 
and developed further to meet 
the requirements of our Armed 
Services. One of the most 
advanced guidance systems yet 
devised, it is another example of 
Fairchild’s engineering ability, 
combining the practical and 
theoretical to meet the stringent 
technical demands of modern 
military science. 


+ 
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FARMINGDALE, WN. Y. 


: Other Divisions: Fairchild Aircraft Division, Hagerstown, Vd, Chicago, III 
Fairchild Engine and Stratos Division, Farmingdale, N. Y 








TO THE EDITORS 





Commendation 


lo the Editors 


I have been reading the COMBAT FORCES 


yourNAL (formerly Infantry Journal) for 


almost three years and each 
look forward cagerly to the 
1 think 


interested in 


month | 
new issuc 
everyone who is even slightly 


world-wide military affairs 


should read it 

The November issue especially caught 
minchelds was 
This and 
advocated by the 
go hand in 


my eve Ihe article on 


interesting and informing 
the doctrine of defense 
author of last month's 


hand 


article 
Please keep up the good work. IT en 
Ie rAL LD much 
Crt. Pau ¢ 
Sheridan St 
\riz 


yoy the very 
BeLLANGER 
1189 1 


Phoenix 


Martial Music 
lo the hditors 

My hat is off-—veil and all—to the young 
urmen who enjoyed singing “America 
the Beautilul There 
tune which 
ol our national anthem, whose 
high notes usually trail off into squeaks 
And 
battle, as are those of the “Star 
Spangled Banner,” but of the 
during qualities and 
America 


November issue | 


is a that everyone can sing 


is not truce 


or nothingness 


there are words 


not of 
daily en 
ideals that make 
Perhaps those 


idea l 


airmen had the right 
always thought that that 
should have 
national anthem 
full 
and 
truly 


have 
fine tune been chosen as our 
slowly, with the 


words 


Sung 
meaning of the 
felt, “America, the 
American 


understood 
Beautiful” is 


Mitprep R 
Library 


LASSER 
Bridgeport Public 
Bridgeport 4, Conn 


Neval Gunfire 
To the Editors 


I have just completed a course in the 
principles of employing naval gunfire at 
the Naval Amphibious Training Com 
mand at Little Creek, Va., 
interested in Lt. Col. Heinl’s arti 
cle on that subject in your October issue 
Prospective Army volunteers for the gun 
fire course 


and so was 


most 


should certainly read this 


article 
Car iG 


clear, concise 
RovuILLARD 
P.O. Box 344 
Fort Ord, Calif 
Moke it Rugged 
To the Editors 


First, | want to say that the idea that 


the Army of today is a first-class fighting 


force, well trained and high spirited is 


4 


1 fraud. It is very clear to me that our 
men are not getting a good preparation 
for combat. Basic training is far too soft 
Recruits get almost every weekend free 
Passes for rookies are a serious mistake 
They are not fit to represent the Army 
in public Recruits should be complete 
ly isolated from outside influences while 
in training. They should be taught pride 
in the uniform and the serious 
quences of wearing it improperly. 

Weapons training is neglected. 
so called familiarization just 
don’t pan out. Many trainees have told 
me that they know little about even the 
M1 rifle. Some weapons are merely de 


scribed to them. 


conse 


The 


courses 


\ soldier functions only 
through his weapons. I feel that at least 
two months should be spent entirely on 
the ranges. ‘The recruit should live, eat, 
and sleep weapons. ‘The severest sort of 
discipline should be imposed all the time 
All range work should be at double time 
The Marines know this and practice it 
Why should the 


I believe in a combination of spit and 


Army be so slipshod? 


polish with blood and guts in training 
The average man can be a much better 
fighter than is generally believed. It all 
back training. ‘Too 
many psychologists have had their hands 
on the training schedules. They think 
that morale esprit de corps come 
from service clubs and hobby shops. 
What has happened to esprit de corps? 


goes to thorough 


and 


The old traditions have disappeared. ‘The 
zip of the Cavalry and the old tankers 
has been transfused and disfigured in 
the new Armor branch The infantry 
spirit seems to be how miserable we are 
rather than how good we are. The Army 
has suppressed the idea of elite troops. 
In the interests of “The Big Team” 
branch spirit is gone and everyone is 
made to feel that he is just as bad as the 
guy in another outfit. 

Treat the soldier like a man and he'll 
act like a man. Treat him like a child 
and he'll act like a child. 

SFC Grecory 
75 Washington Street, 
East Orange, N. J. 


\. Moreira 


Modernize the F. A. 
lo the Editors: 


“Modernize the 
November 


article 
Artillery” in the 
several 


Colonel Tee's 
Field 


raises 


issue 
questions which 
I feel the 
Colonel is developing an inferiority com 
plex because field artillery equipment 
doesn't contain several hundred vacuum 
tubes or a large panel of push buttons 
and indicator lights. I “Colonel, 
get down on your knees and be thank 
ful.” 


serious 
deserve careful consideration. 


say, 


There are many sober military men and 
civilians who feel very strongly that there 
is too much gadget-engineering and too 
little sound thinking in the development 
of service equipment. Our aim must be 
to build the simplest, ruggedest, toughest, 
cheapest, lightest and most serviceable 
equipment that will do the job. 

Will the Colonel first ask the basic 
question, “What is wrong with present 
field artillery equipment?” His only 
specific complaint apparently is that field 
artillery needs a better fire direction sys- 
tem. Undoubtedly some improvement 
in this direction is desirable and possible. 
But let's get down to fundamentals. 
What accuracy in range is necessary? 
What types of targets must be located? 
How fast must the fire control corrections 
be determined? 

I am not opposed to technological 
progress. If they are desirable from a 
tactical standpoint, I am all in favor of 
longer ranges, rapid computations, atomic 
bombs and guided missiles. The impor- 
tant thing is to keep our eyes on the ball 
and develop new equipment and gadgets 
only where they are mandatory. 

The Colonel feels that artillery must 
turn to more “electrical devices as man- 
power savers.” I think it would be bene- 
ficial to have the Army send Colonel Tee 
to visit some of the Air Force and Navy 
installations and talk to officers trying 
to keep bombers flying with some of the 
“glamorous” electrical devices contained 
in their airplanes. He would find that 
some of the beautiful electronic equip- 
ments require four or five skilled service 
technicians plus a technical representa- 
tive from the manufacturer's plant to 
“keep ‘em flying.” There is some ques- 
tion as to the amount of man power 
being saved! 

I recently talked to several of my ser- 
vice friends who have returned from 
Korea, where they served with the artil- 
lery of the Ist Marine Division for a 
year, including the withdrawal from the 
north in the bitter winter. From their 
reports, the artillery pieces worked under 
the severest possible service conditions 
and even abuse. Is that bad? 

Also, I believe the Colonel is an in- 
curable optimist in his appraisal of the 
capabilities of research and industrial 
organizations. If any basic improvement 
could be developed and placed in pro- 
duction in less than a few, I would be 
surprised. 

But let’s not be discouraged. If artil- 
lery needs improving, I am in favor of 
immediate action. But let's be sensible. 
Don’t discard a proven piece of gear 
for something three times as complicated 
that improves our performance by only 
one per cent. Don’t substitute an elec- 
tronic computer with 300 vacuum tubes 
for a job that can be performed by a 
private with eight weeks’ training. You 
may end up needing three technicians 
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with two years of highly specialized tech- 
nical schooling to maintain the marvel- 
ous electrical device. Don't go after a 
fire control system for combat artillery 
that has a big sign saying “No repairs to 
be attempted by division troops—return 
to ordnance depot 6000 miles away.” 
How about giving a medal to a man 
who designs a simpler way of doing 
things? Give a promotion to the man 
who eliminates two relays or five elec- 
tronic tubes. Analyze the job to be done 
and build the crudest equipment that 
solves the problem to the required ac- 
curacy. Use a basic private to replace a 
technical sergeant when you can get 
away with it 
Lr. Cou. G. T. Rince 
USMC (inactive) 
1301 Hubner Avenue 
Baltimore 28, Md 


Guarding the Reserve? 
To the Editors 


“Guarding the Reserve” was on tar 
get fire for effect 

The same solution for the whirl we're 
in came up over coffee the other morning 
and we all agreed that it was certainly 
better than what we have. One of us 
had some experience with Reserve officers 
taking an active part in troop training. 
He strongly approved the idea 

Such a plan would effect a saving in 
funds, supplies, personnel, space and ad 
ministrative work and should have only 
a few bugs to be ironed out. Separate 
strength returns, payrolls and so forth 
could be taken in stride. A little persuasive 
reasoning by a senior officer could over- 
come the objections of a Reserve lieuten 
ant colonel or major assigned to a Guard 
outfit under command of a_ captain. 
However, the bug of being exempted 
from strike duty or similar calls might 
not be so easy That's very real advant 
age of the Reserve Another one not so 
easy would be the assignment of Reserve 
officers to a Guard unit sixty or a hundred 
miles away Travel pay and per diem? 
Obviously, the idea would work better 
in the heavily populated areas. 

Anyway, to all appearances, the ad 
vantages outweigh the disadvantages to 
one who has been on both sides of the 
fence 

Lr. Con. BLAstem 
Infantry 


To the Editors 


I agree thoroughly with the Reserve 
colonel that Reserve Class A and B units 
should be eliminated in competition with 
the National Guard. As a West Pointer 
with some thirty years’ service about 
equally divided between the Regulars, 
Guard and Reserve I claim some knowl- 
edge and some right to make suggestions. 

Some years before World War ll I 
advocated the formation of several shifts 
of officers in order to give each, in turn, 
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Performance of the specially 
designed Chase Assault Transports at 
Exercise “Southern Pine” excelled spec- 
ified design requirements; convinced 
even the most skeptical. The efficient, 
speedy, clean delivery of troops and 
equipment to forward combat areas 
by landing demonstrated clearly 
the role which assault transports will 
assume in warfare. A role which only 
those planes developed by the Air 
Force - Army - Chase team are able to 
fulfill. 

No injuries to troops, no damage 
to equipment, no time-consuming 
reassembly or unpackaging necessary. 
For troops, vehicles or weapons — the 
best route forward is the Assault 
Transport route. 














a chance to command units. This would 
give an ORC ofhcer an opportunity to 
actually command troops—something he 
rarely has. If the enlisted strength were 
kept up to the maximum and if, for 
each unit there were three or four times 
the officers as there were position vacan 
cies for each 
ing would result 

The ofhcers could be placed in three 
(or four) groups 


type, more realistic train 


one group to be at 
tending unit schools, without troops, for 
more or less training; an 
other attending and ob 
serving troop units, with practical in 
struction interspersed, in actual prepara 
tion for taking charge 


actual command 


theoretical 
group to be 


another group in 
These groups could be 
rotated periodically, not by groups but 
individually at different times through 
out each period 

It would require much work and plan 
ning, in addition to careful supervision, 
but the gains would be worth it. With 
interchangeable now, it 
Iwo ofh 
cer groups could be Reserve, one Nation 
al Guard, their components to change as 


commissions 
would be easy to accomplish 


necessary. They ought to work together 
Cor. Witiam A. Lorp, Jr 

USAR 
15 Highland Place 


Maplewood, N. J 





SPECIAL AUTOMOBILE FINANCING 
SERVICE AND LOANS 


To Commissioned Officers & 
Warrant Officers Wherever 
Located 


Minimum restriction on the 
Movement of Cars Overseas 


This organization founded in 1924 by « 
group of retired officers specializes in 
rendering financial assistance to officer 
personnel at the lowest possible rates. 


Fer tafermation Contact the Office Nearest You 
Aveveta, Ga Navel, WN. OC. 
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Net Compatible 
fo the Editors: 


Being a lieutenant colonel of almost 
20 years’ service in the Reserves, prob 
ably makes me a combination of “old 
poot” and “squint,” but still I can’t agree 
with the Reserve colonel with 21 years 
of service who in your October issue, 
wanted to have Reserves trained with the 
National Guard 

While I admit fully that there is much 
wrong with the ORC program, I feel 
there is more wrong with “Old Colonel” 
who doesn’t realize that the Organized 
Reserve Corps is a federal force while the 
National Guard is basically a state force 
with federal overtones. The two are not 
compatible because the Guard can_ be 
called out by the governors of the states 
and therefore is quite largely under po 
litical domination. 

1 cannot agree that the Reserve is 
competing with the National Guard and 
is not working with it. Of course there 
healthy rivalry between the two 
forces just as there is between services in 
the Army. What the colonel fails to 
realize is that many thousands of loyal, 
patriotic, Americans refuse to join the 
National Guard because of its unfortu 
nate political actions or strike-breaking 
in the past. There are enough of these 
to make the ORC 400,000 strong—more 
than the National Guard has. 

The old colonel apparently wants to 
turn the Organized Reserve Corps back 
to an Officers Reserve Corps. It seems 
he does not realize that since the start 
of the Korean conflict the ORC has con 
tributed about 85,000 ofhcers and 124,000 
enlisted men, considerably more of a 
fighting force than has been called up 
from the National Guard. Also only 
a few small Guard units have seen any 
action in Korea while a_ considerable 
number of reservists have been engaged 
almost from the start of action. The Re- 
serve supplies many specialists and tech- 
nical service outfits that the Guard does 
not have. 

On the other side of the picture, it is 
extremely doubtful that any Guard off 
cer would relish having Reserves “three- 
deep” breathing down his neck while he 
commanded his Guard “Old 
Colonel” advocates. 


is a 


unit as 


There are many things wrong with the 
Reserve program, but trying to combine 
the mission of the National Guard with 
the mission of the Reserve Corps is not 
a solution. Both have their missions and 
both are needed for national defense. 
In many instances reservists and Guards 
men train in the same armories, swap 
weapons and training aids and go to the 
same summer camps, but the Reserve 
adheres to its primary mission of being 
ready for an call to active 
duty without reference to the governors 


immediate 


or other political big wheels. 


In addition, there is nothing new or 


original about “Old Colonel's” idea. It 
has been thrashed out many times. 
Lr. Cot. Epwarp M. Strope 
USAR 
Dept. of the Army 
Reserve & ROTC Affairs 
Washington 25, D. C. 


@ Col. Strode glosses over the fact that 
many enlisted reserves are not serving 
voluntarily, even though they have “en- 
listed.” He also misread our piece if he 
believes the Colonel meant his suggestion 
for any but Class A and B units, which 
are really the only Reserve units com- 
peting with the Guard. Col. Strode is 
assigned to the Office of the Executive 
for Reserve and ROTC Affairs.—rnHe 
EDITORS. 


To the Editors: 
You ask for comments on “Guarding 


the Reserve?” 

I hope you will accept an opinion 
from an enlisted man despite the fact 
that I am not entirely disinterested. 1 
have served in the peacetime National 
Guard, also in the wartime Regular Army 
and am now first sergeant of Hq. Co. 
3d Bn. 339th Inf., ORC. 

My experiences with the Reserve and 
my observations of the National Guard 
naturally are confined to my own state 
of Wisconsin and particularly to the 
area in which I live. I do not know 
whether conditions here are representa- 
tive or not. 

The Korean affair has a definite effect 
on the civilian components because the 
size of the Regular Army affects the 
ability to recruit for either the National 
Guard or the ORC. As the colonel says, 
the two groups compete for the available 
recruits. However, there are two pecu- 
liar conditions which should be con- 
sidered before condemning the present 
system of civilian components. These 
are: 

(1) There are more than enough men 
today in civilian life of military 
age, physically fit and with avail- 
able leisure time to fill the ranks 
of both the National Guard and 
the ORC. 

(2) Most of these men want little to 
do with any kind of military life. 

Maybe the colonel would have a dif- 
ferent viewpoint if UMT had been put 
into effect in 1946. With a sure source 
of men, both the National Guard and 
the ORC would have real opportunities 
to develop into working and effective 
parts of the national defense system. 

If the colonel’s recommendations were 
put into effect it would result in practical 
dissolution of. the ORC. 

Most of us in the ORC, both officers 
and enlisted men, rejected the National 
Guard in making the decision to join the 
ORC. Most of us would not be in the 
National Guard if that were the only 
choice to make. Therefore, the conse- 
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quence of establishing ORC units has 
been to increase the size of the civilian 
components reservoir 
I do not mean to impute disrespect to 
the National Guard by any of these state- 
ments, but it might be edifying to look 
at the reasons why so many of us have 
joined ORC units instead of the Nation- 
al Guard. I list herewith a few of my 
own personal reasons along with those 
of others without attempting to rational- 
ize these reasons or their objectivity: 
(1) ORC units, particularly class B 
units, demand less time from the 
individual. 
There are no political complica- 
tions in the ORC which seems to 
plague the National Guard in 
spots. (This is a particular point 
which ORC officers seem to stress.) 
Regular army supervision seems to 
be more plentiful in the ORC. 
It is thought that the chances for 
ORC units to be called to active 
duty are less than for the National 
Guard 

(5) Company grade officers in the Na- 
tional Guard infantry units seem 
to come from all branches of the 
service but the infantry. 

In turn a National Guard-minded per- 
son could find many reasons why he 
would not be a part of an ORC unit. 
It is a good thing even that there is some 
choice, for choice is a heritage only in 
democratic societies 

M/Ser. L. O. JoHNsoN 
614 Isabella St., 
Neenah, Wisc 


Combat Pay 
To the Editors 


Concerning the current $1000 debate 
on combat pay for ground forces, permit 
me to approach the subject from the 
economic angle. 

In our Far Eastern police action, the 
Air Force operates from rear area bases, 
many of which are located close to large 
cities. 

The ground troops are deployed gen- 
erally north of the 38th parallel in a 
country devastated by war. 

Thus the men of the Air Force, be- 
tween missions, are exposed to a higher 
and more expensive standard of living 
than the ground forces. Such things as 
dry-cleaning bills, night clubs, entertain- 
ing members of the opposite sex, an occa- 
sional drink and the many other pitfalls 
of civilization that the pocketbook falls 
heir to, all add up to the increased cost 
of living for our unfortunate comrades 
in the Air Force. And through no fault 
of their own, let me add. 

The ground combat soldier on Heart- 
break Ridge has no entertainment bills 
or other heavy out-of-pocket expenses. 
He lives very inexpensively and in luxury 
on the largesse of the government. We 
must conclude that he hasn't nearly the 
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Master Sergeant Travis Watkins, of Gladewater, 

Texas— Medal of Honor. On September 3. 1950, near Yongsan, 
Korea, Sergeant Watkins was wounded and paralyzed from the 
waist down. Ordering his squad to pull out and leave him, he 
stayed and died covering their withdrawal. 

Sergeant Watkins gave his life for freedom. What can you do? 

This. You can begin today to do your share in defense of the 
country he defended far “above and beyond the call of duty” by 
buying more... and more... and more United States Defense* 
Bonds. 

For your Defense Bonds strengthen America. And if you make 
our country strong enough, American boys may never have to 
give their lives again. Defense is your job, too. 





Remember that when you're buy- Don't forget that now every Series 
ing bonds for national defense, E Bond you own automatically goes 
you're also building a reserve of on earning interest for 20 years from 
cash savings. Remembier, too, that date of purchase instead of 10 as 
if you don’t save regularly, you before. This means, for example, 
generally don’t save at all. So goto that a Bond you bought for $18.75 
your company’s pay office—now— can return you not just $25 but as 
and sign up to buy Defense Bonds much as $33.33! Buy United States 
through the Payroll Savings Plan. Defense Bonds now! 


*U,S: Savings Bonds are Defense Bonds « 
Buy them regularly! 


The U. S. Government does not pay for this advertisement. lt is donated by this publi. 
/ cation in cooperation with the Advertising Council and the Magazine Publishers of 


America as « public service. 








need for the extra cash that his flying 
brother would be 
Perhaps we're overpaying our ground 
We the 
advantage elsewhere 


discomforted without 
troops could use 
better 

We must conclude 


moncy to 


sirs, that extra pay 
for ground combat troops is not only 
financially unnecessary, but 
strike a severe blow at the and 
esprit of those unsung heroes thousands 
of miles behind the behind the 
gun 


would also 


morale 


man 


Leon BANnpes 
Inf., USAR 


Mayor 


2088 Central Park Ave 
Yonkers 2, N. ¥ 


To the Editors 


I am firmly against combat pay for the 


combat soldier 

It can 
it less horrible 
Indeed all hazardous duty pay should be 
abolished 


Combat pay cannot win a war, 
not shorten a war or make 


While I am against combat pay I am 
very much in favor of an increase in 
pay of the 
increased a lot 
but not his life 
that the 
concerned in the 
monthly check 
about the fate of his dependents should 
he not like 


JOURNAL for an 


soldiers’ life insurance I he 


soldier has been 


1941 


expe ricnce 


since 


insurance It is my 


soldier in combat is 


not least about his 


pay but he is concerned 


return Therefore, | would 


to see a campaign by the 
increase in the life insurance of all mem 
forces 


the 


armed 
like put 
forth a good workable system designating 


bers of our 


I would to have JOURNAL 


and who 
pas l 


were 


who should should 
that if 
would 


spread so much that there 


not get 


combat 


suspect combat 


pay awarded it eventually 


would soon 


be agitation for super combat pay 


If anyone can show me why and how 


will 


army | 


increase the combat 
will favor it If 
we want to give all our troops a cost of 


combat pay 


powel ot our 
living increase, excluding othcers, I would 
But 


tearing ot 


support it all this great gnashing 


of teeth and hair because the 
Air Force has an egg in its beer and we 
and all 


our ground troops need a special mone 


haven't this propaganda that 
tary reward for fighting is in my opinion 


a complete misunderstanding of our 


army and its great traditions 
La. Braptry C. JTupkins 
Inf., USAR 
9 Crosby St 


Haverhill, Mass 


Jump Pay 
lo the 


Editors 


I do not believe in foxhole pay. [am 


a platoon leader of Infantry and have 
been since September 1944, when I vol 
untarily Artillery 
IT am a qualified parachutist and there 


Infantryman 


transferred from the 


is a star on my Combat 


Badge 
too. 
At present parachutists and pilots 
draw extra pay, call it hazard or induce- 
ment, it’s all the same. But if they 
volunteered for those jobs solely for the 
extra pay they should have a distinctive 
uniform made for them, resembling the 
coin of the realm. It is true that in 
peacetime flying an airplane or descend 
ing from one is more hazardous than 
riding in a GMC. But in time of war 
there is no branch or service with more 
hazard to mind and body than the rifle 
company. The addition of $50 or $100 in 
pay will not act as a bulletproof vest. 
Therefore it seems rather senseless to give 
extra pay to parachutists and pilots in 
time of war. 
Hazard pay is just what the term says 
. extra pay for duty which has more 
than normal hazards in its performance 
In time of war the duties which were 
hazardous in peace are no longer the 
most hazardous; they become at worst 
the norm, not the exception. 
Lr. Josern E. 


I have been a doughboy in Korea, 


HAMER 
Infantry 
Fort Bragg, N. C. 


To the Editors: 


Why othcer get $100 for 
making the same jump that an enlisted 
man gets a mere $50? Is not the risk 
the both? And (to mention 
one argument before it comes up) is not 
the ofhcer already compensated for his 
responsibility by a higher base pay? 

In fact, why any extra pay at all? Other 
countries 


should an 


same for 


seem to get a fair share ot 
jumpers without it (At this point | 
should like to say that I’m still recover 
ing from the ill effects of a jump—and 
probably would be even if I didn’t get 
extra pay.) 

I read Major 


horrified interest. 


MclIntosh's article with 

Good Lord! I spent 
a year getting out of the Air Force and 
into the Infantry, and now he wants to 
crossed-muskets 
Does The In 


when I 


take my hard-earned 
“What Difference 
Make?" Some 
being an 


away 


signia day, stop 
fifty 


years), I'll write a book on the subject. In 


infantryman (in about 
the meantime, I'll keep mine, thank you 
Loar. Wittram G. Mitcer 
Infantry 
Ft. Bragg, N. € 


Savings in Supply 
To the Editors: 


Supply economy throughout the Army 
is of vital importance, not only to the 
military services, but to the Nation's wel 
fare. The emphasis being plac ed on this 
important subject is to a large extent re 
duced in effectiveness because of too 
many applications of the don't-do-as-I-do 
rather-do-as-L-say approach to leadership. 


The flagrant abuses of economical prac 


tices permitted because “Rank hath its 
privileges,” to a large extent destroys the 
effectiveness of the program. 

Battalion, company, and platoon off- 
cers and noncommissioned officers try to 
instil practices of economy into all sol- 
diers, only to have the soldiers see time, 
money and material wasted to put on a 
show for some general or other VIP. We 
in the field in the lower ranks have been 
short of equipment so many times, we 
are thoroughly convinced of the need for 
supply economy. Yet we continue to see 
our work reduced in effectiveness by com- 
mand decisions to put on a show for vis- 
iting dignitaries. 

A recent visit to one of the theaters by 
a prominent politician, allegedly paid for 
out of his own pocket, must have in- 
volved expenditure of a great deal of gov- 
ernment funds. Planes, pilots, sedans, 
drivers, billets, and military personnel 
were involved. If these hidden costs were 
published, the expense to the U.S. tax- 
payer would be evident. Yet all this was 
condoned and encouraged, even directed 
to make a good impression at the expense 
of true economy. 

To be effective, supply economy must 
be practiced from the very top. If the in- 
terests of our government, our taxpayers 
and the national economy are to be pro- 
moted, all hands must give more than lip 
service to economy measures. The highest 
value should be placed on the unit that 
has completely serviceable equipment, 
which though worn, still shows signs of 
adequate care and preservation. Equip- 
ment still of service is often destroyed 
and “salvaged” so a unit can draw similar 
new equipment to impress a gullible com- 
mander or a visiting dignitary. 

CotoneL FE. Conomy 


e We agree with this argument for the 
most part. But our correspondent isn’t 
quite clear on how far some economies 
should go. Rolling out the carpet for the 
VIP, for example. Shall we have him 
carry his own baggage and feed him a 
plate of beans? (OK, we like good beans 
ourselves and we know bean soup is fa- 
mous in the Senate restaurant.) 

No; we're certain the writer of this in- 
cisive letter didn't mean that we should 
go too far in the other direction. We have 
strict salvage regulations now, and if any- 
body is slipping they can be more rigidly 
enforced. And spit-and-polish beyond the 
point of essential neatness can be made a 
cause toward any com- 
mander who indulges in it. 

Actually, the big savings in supply 
from a constant hammering on 
proper maintenance and preservation of 
equipment especially in war. 

The value of equipment ruined by neg- 
ligent maintenance in World War IT, and 
thrown away by half-trained or over- 
loaded soldiers, would entertain a million 
VIPs a vear for about a century. 

We need to take up the slack every- 
where. 
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of serious action 


come 





NGINEERING one 


836-6 World's largest 
warplane, jet-assisted, 
Convair-built for the 
U.S. Air Force 





Profile of the U.S. Navy's 
Convair-built PSY... water- 
based, turboprop powered 











Guided missiles will be 
mass-produced by 
Convair in America’s 
first exclusive 

missile plant. 








Convair-Liner 
unequalled for safety, 
preferred by passengers and 
pilots... more Convair-liners ee 
used by more airlines 7 : nie 
than any postwar plane! 7 es 
J ’ — 
. M | K 


Li A. Wk 


[EE AIRC 
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Comment for the Combat Forces 


Missionaries 


I I has been said that American civ 
rifle and the 
no knowledge of the 


itlization followed the 
Bible. We 


current 


have 
wtivities of colporteurs but 
inn atte mipting a philosophical view ol 
the mission and presence of American 
soolclnc Ts 
Japan 


cit 


sailors and airmen in Korea, 
Alaska, the the Pa 
Iceland, United Kingdom, Ger 

Austria, Trieste, the Meditet 
Middle East we are 
that 
have a 


islands of 


Any 
and the 
with the 


ranean 


struck conviction our 


unitormed men today closer 
kinship to the soldiers and sailors who 
advanced the Outposts ol civilization 
Nineteenth 


order to the 


ross a continent in the 


Century and brought 
vears of the 


Iwentieth, than they have to the mili 


Philippines in the early 
tary torces of either of our world wars 

If this is that 
plainly 
has no sympathetic knowledge of the 


true, he who says 


America’s frontiers are gone 


life of our soldiers, sailors and airmen 


who are 


overseas. True, the men and 


women with the plow and the cow 


are not following behind the protec 


tive screen of military 


strength, but 


What is more important to our and 


the world's that 


future is American 


ideas and modes of life are following, 
march of the 
Ohio 


Missouri 


as inexorably as did the 


covered through the 


wayors 


country and across the Far 
to California and Oregon 


That 


in uniform 


this is so occurs to few 


And 


as well; tor 


men 
that is probably 
just Ameri 


a very ettective proselyter 


your average 


can isnt 


when he is conscious of the role 


Instead of raising a hue and cry 


over the way our Gls in foreign climes 
do what Ameri 


we should 


comes naturally to 


cans at home or abroad, 


10 


be glad that they are carrying a true 
picture of America over there. In the 
long run that is all to the good; it 
will leave a more lasting and truer 
than all of the 
phony films Hollywood can turn out 


between 


picture of America 


now and the day the earth 


stands still 
Rifle Controversy 


Ti dope is out that a cease fire 
order has put at least a temporary end 
to the so-called rifle controversy be 
tween the United States and Great 
Britain. Mr. Churchill himself has 
said he was “not at all sure it is to 
our [British] interest to embark single 
handed” on the production of the 
new British caliber .28 rifle, “even if 
it is better than others put before us.” 
And, as if it were an answering com 
munique, the Army announced that 
the Ordnance Corps had placed a 
“multi-million dollar contract” for the 
manufacture of more Garands. 

Plainly the existence of hundreds of 
thousands of M1 rifles and the ability 
of the United States to produce more 
of these rifles fast had much to do 
with the decision. Also it is plain that 
if NATO is going to standardize its 
small arms it will adopt the U.S. cali 
ber .50 

Open hostilities in the “rifle con 
troversy” began several months ago 
and the big battles have been fought 
in near secrecy in Washington, Lon 
don, Warminster, Benning and Aber 
deen. And, as in many wars, the os- 
tensible reason for the conflict was not 
the basic reason. The controversy was 
supposed to be whether the new Brit- 
ish .28 automatic rifle should become 
NATO's standard or whether our cal- 


iber .30 M1 should be chosen. Vic- 


tory again went to the side that had 
the biggest battalions in being. 

But behind that question were oth- 
er more ones. What a rifle 
How should it be used 
on the battlefield? Those who differ 
on these questions are not Britons 
on one side and Americans on the 
other; soldiers in both uniforms dif- 
fer among themselves as to whether 
the modern rifleman needs to be a 
trained marksman. The “spray fire” 


basic 
should be? 


people (an inexact exaggeration) and 
the “aimed fire” people do not agree 
at all on what training the rifleman 
should have, or on what actually hap- 
pens in battle. As long as they dis- 
agree it is fair to ask how Ordnance 
designers can be expected to produce 
the kind of the infantry 
wants. 


Ww eapon 


In Ordnance the question seems to 
boil down to how to produce a light- 
er weight weapon without losing le- 
thal punch—muzzle velocity, that is. 
Some critics of the new British rifle 
say it loses out on both counts; that 
it is too heavy and has too little pow- 
er. They do not believe the caliber 
28 round is large enough to create 
the striking power needed in today’s 
small arms. Unofficially, Ordnance 
experts will tell’ you that their new 
165 caliber .30 round, while almost 
as small and light as the British cali- 
ber .28, still has the punch and power 
of the old M2 caliber .30 round. 

How much muzzle velocity is need- 
ed in the modern military rifle? Some 
proponents of the “spray fire” school 
will say that the rifleman kills and 
maims only at very short ranges and 
that the rifleman uses his fire, not 
with the intent of killing and wound- 
ing the enemy (although he is most 
hopeful that that will happen), but 
to keep the enemy's head down so he 
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can get to him. And for that purpose 
a lighter round is always adequate. 

The “aimed fire” people look at it 
differently. They hold that we are 
short-changing the rifleman if (1) we 
send him into the lines without mak- 
ing him a competent marksman first 
and (2) if we give him a rifle that 
won't fire accurately and kill at medi- 
um and long ranges. 

While the semi-automatic M1 is 
going to be with us a long time, Ord- 
nance is and has been working on 
new rifles that will fire either full or 
semi automatically. During the lat- 
ter months of the war they converted 
the Garand to automatic fire, giving 
twenty- 
magazine. This experimental 

called the T-20—can fire 48 
aimed shots a minute or up to a hun- 
dred full How- 
ever, it weighs as much as the parent 
Garand and a lighter weight rifle is 
in the requirements. 


it, among other 
round 


weapon 


things, a 


shots at automatic. 


Since the end of the war Ordnance 
has developed the experimental T-25, 
that closer to the 
seven pounds that are desired. In its 
first version it had a straight stock 
which the infantry called awkward 
and a sight that stuck up above the 
barrel where it could easily be dam- 
aged. A curved stock was put on a 
later but this brought the 
weight beyond the desired limits. 

The British rifle has certain advan- 


a weapon comes 


model 


tages that are worth considering, even 
though critics say they were obtained 
The 
recoil in 
firing; makes the weapon more “com- 
fortable.”” It reduces training 
time. Critics say these two desirable 


by sacrificing muzzle velocity. 


smaller caliber creates less 


also 


objectives should not be attained at 
the cost of fire power. The British 
also like the optical sight on their 
rifle. They say it is easy on the eye 
and also simplifies training. But those 
who don't like that sight observe that 
it can be easily dirtied or covered 
with mist as spectacles do. One ob- 
server wondered what the sight would 
be like after a rifleman had crawled 
through heavy jungle growth or a 
Normandy hedge. 

The M1 is a fine rifle, proven in 
combat and no great mistake can be 
made by keeping it. But if it can be 
improved it should be. The fact that 
Ordnance was able to create the small- 
er and lighter T65 round without de- 
creasing velocity suggests ‘that. the 
trend is towards lighter au€omatic 
weapons with the muzzle velocity of 
the Garand. The British tried to get 
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this in their new rifle. Maybe they 
didn’t quite make it but they felt they 
had to go ahead anyway because 
their old caliber .303 was outdated. 
Their decision to adopt the caliber 
.28 came when they were convinced 
that it was “the caliber of the fu- 
ture,” as one observer has put it. 
Hence, Mr. Churchill's statement that 
the new British rifle and ammunition 
may be the best in the world. But in 
weapons as in other things of life the 
perfect and the best sometimes have 
to be put aside for the practical and 
the available. That seems to be what 


has happened in the rifle controversy. 


What? Another Theory? 


A: the very time General Bradley 
was revealing that the members of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff were able to rise 
above narrow service loyalties to agree 
that an immediate build-up of air 
power was necessary, a _ partisan 
spokesman for air power was asserting 
that “Operation Strangle” in Korea 
had demonstrated a new kind of “war 
of attrition, waged from the third di- 
mension” —whatever that may mean. 
Anyway, it would be decisive in de- 
feating the enemy. 

That this was plain nonsense must 
have been clear to ground command- 
ers in Korea. For, as the spokesman 
noted, “with a few exceptions, [ground 
commanders] failed to rise above the 
traditional philosophy” — and ex 
pressed strong misgivings about Oper 
ation Strangle. 

Even from our limited Washington 
view of thé situation, it is not difficult 
to see why these ground commanders 
did so. What Mr. Harold C. Stuart, 
President of Air Force Association 
and former Assistant Secretary of Air, 
was calling a decisive new tactic was, 
by definition and performance, noth 
ing more than the traditional air pow- 
er doctrine of isolating the battlefield 
by whamming at enemy supply lines 
and cutting them completely off. Even 
at this reach from Korea it isn’t any 
risk to say that “Strangle” has neither 
strangled the Communist effort, nor 
isolated the battlefield. It is no secret 
that the enemy in Korea is still capa- 
ble of launching punishing and savage 
attacks on our forces where and when 
he wants too. Not that he hasn't been 
hurt by air power; but his power cer- 
tainly has not been destroyed. 

What troubles us is the pattern of 
air power thinking Mr. Stuart has dis- 
played. Unfortunately his ideas are 
not unique to him, but conventional 


in air circles. The pattern goes like 
this 

First you make bold and unprova- 
ble claims for air power. 

Then, on the basis of these claims, 
you assert a new doctrine. 

Then finally, you jump on every- 
body as backward-looking traditional- 
ists—everybody and every group, that 
questions the facts and the theory. 

If the implications of all this weren't 
so extremely serious they would be 
infuriatingly funny. 

Funny because here is an air power 
apologist going through the tired 
air power formula of evolving a new 
doctrine (really not new at all) to 
cover a particular existing situation. 
How funny indeed this is, when you 
think of all the theories air power is 
saddled with already. 

It's infuriating because air power 
clearly proves again it doesn’t like to 
pull in harness with the other services. 

What air power needs is a good 
psychiatrist. Or, if you are a tradi- 
tionalist, it needs to have papa take it 
out to the woodshed. 


Pay 


Las I July civilian employees of the 
Government got a ten per cent “cost 
of living” raise in pay. But members 
of the military and naval services— 
didn’t get it, as you well know. 

Bills introduced in Congress and 
supported by the Department of De- 
fense to give soldiers, sailors and air- 
men a ten per cent raise didn’t get 
passed before Congress adjourned. 
The bill will come*up again in the 
next session. Probably it will pass. 
But, the gimmick is, will it be retro- 
active to last July? Mrs. Anna Rosen- 
berg, the Assistant Secretary of De- 
fense, says she thinks it should be and 
that Mr. Lovett agrees with her. The 
Department, she says, will make it 
clear to Congress that it believes 
“equity calls for the treatment of our 
uniformed personnel equal to that 
granted to other employees of the Fed- 
eral Government.” 

The final decision will be up to 
Congress. In voting we hope the hon- 
orable members will recall Mrs. Rosen- 
berg’s earlier testimony to the House 
Armed Services Committee in which 
she showed that unusual and heavy 
financial burdens have been thrust 
upon members of the armed forces 
during the past several months: The 
housing difficulties and the lessening 
of commissary privileges, for example. 
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Challenge Accepted 


Captains William F. Long, Jr. and Walter M. Turner 


Tue moon was full the night of 22 
April, the air cool and crisp. Condi 
tions Chinese at 
tack 


Intelligence reports for the past sev 


were pertect lor a 


This was their kind of weather 


eral days indicated a definite build-up 


all along the enemy tront. Large 


numbers of vehicles were moving 


hundreds of Ko 
Captured 


south and so were 


rean civilians prisoners 
had reported that this was to be the 


night, and the enemy didn’t keep us 





Carrain Wii.iaM F Infantry, 
Turner, In 


both members of the Ist 


LONG JR 
and Caprain Water M 
fantry 
Battalion 


were 
7th Infantry, during the ac 
tion described here. Captain Long was 
regimental $$ and Captain Turner a 


company commander 


Using a jeep hood for a field desk, the 


To help the Belgian Battalion get out of a bad spot, 


Red Battalion, 7th Infantry, hit the enemy a damaging blow 


waiting. They attacked at 2200, 


Out of that attack came a challenge 


to the Red Battalion of the 7th In 
fantry that was successfully met de 
spite great obstacles. 

A word about the dispositions of 
elements of the 3d Infantry Division 
must necessarily be inserted here. The 
$d was composed of the 7th, 15th, and 
65th Infantry regiments with the 
Philippine 10th Battalion combat 
team and the British 29th Indepen 
dent Brigade (including the Belgian 
United Nations Battalion) attached. 
In support were the 39th and 10th 
Field Artillery, 58th Armored Field 


ad 





Artillery, 9th and 936th Field Artil- 
lery (medium), 204th Field Artillery 
(self-propelled Long Toms), British 
170th Independent Mortar Battery, 
64th Heavy Tank Battalion and the 
8th Hussars Armored Battalion. The 
65th Infantry was in the line along 
the Imjin River. The 29th Indepen- 
dent Brigade, with the attached 
United Nations Battalion, was on the 
left of the 65th Infantry. All units of 
the 29th Brigade were in positions 
south of the Imjin River except the 
United Nations Battalion, which was 
on the high ground north of the river 
above the Imjin-Hantan River junc- 


discusses his plans with his staff and company commanders. 
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tion The Belgian Battalion was the 
Fighth Army 
ing defensive positions with its back 


to the river 


only unit in occupy 


This undesirable tacti 
cal disposition was essential in order 
to maintain integrity along the front 
The 7th 


in this area Infantry was 


Its Red Battalion 
was in Popsu-Dong; its White Battal 
ion just across the Hantan River in 
a sector 
Blue 


along with regimental headquarters 


in division reserve 


considered critical; and its 


Battalion at Habongam-Ni, 
The 15th 
Infantry was in I Corps reserve in the 
vicinity of Seoul. The Turkish Brig 
ade was on the right flank of the 3d 
Division 


and separate companies 


The first night of the attack was a 
The 
fighting at the 
clearly heard in’ Popsu 
936th Field Artillery Bat 


National Guard unit 


sleepless one for Ist Battalion 
sound of the heavy 
front was 


I he 


talion, a 


Dong 
newly 
arrived in Korea and in positions im 
mediately 


adjacent to Popsu-Dong, 


began its intensive bombardment of 


the enemy early in the evening and 
at dawn was still firing 
During the made 


night the enemy 


penetrations mainly in the zones of 
the 29th Brigade and the Belgian Bat 
talion but these units held their orig 
inal 


along most of the 


positions, Small enemy patrols 


also succeeded in infiltrating 
battle front 


It was apparent that the major thrust 


wide 


was developing in the western sector, 
in the Sd 


highth 


Division zone IL he 
battle 


entire 


Army line 


had to be 


straightened immediately. At first 
light on the 23d, the 65th Infantry 
and Turkish Brigade began an order- 
ly withdrawal. 

Immediately after breakfast on the 
23d, the battalion commander, Lieu 
tenant Colonel Frederick C. Weyland, 
told all prepare for 
a move. Confirmation was not long 
in arriving. Colonel James O. Bos 
well, the regimental commander, 
phoned Colonel Weyand and ordered 
him to move his battalion to a for 
ward assembly area near Kanp’‘a-Ri 
with the mission of sweeping the high 
ground around Hills 221 and 
The Ist Platoon of Heavy Mortar 
Company, the 3d Platoon of Tank 
Company and the Intelligence and 
Reconnaissance Platoon (all 7th In- 
fantry) were attached effective 0900. 
Concurrently with the movement of 
the Ist Battalion, White Battalion 
was withdrawn from its positions 
north of the Hantan River, and Blue 
Battalion moved from Habon 
gam-Ni to positions on the left. 


companies to 


675. 


was 


Colonel Weyand ordered his com 
pany commanders to move out. At 
0910 Charlie Company along with the 
Sd Platoon of 
the I&R 


initial point. 


Fank Company and 
Platoon had the 
Their mission was to 
screen the battalion’s movement and 


crosed 


secure the forward assembly area. 


arrived at Kanp’a-Ri at 
immediately 


Company ¢ 
1020 received scat 
tered sniper fire from the surround 
ing ridges as they detrucked. Three 


casualties were sustained but the area 


and 


When you attack in Korea, you attack uphill; that's SOP. These doughs 


were in a winter battle 


that preceded the events described here. 


was secured by 1045 hours and Col- 
onel Weyand, after a hasty recon- 
naissance, ordered Company A to 
attack northwest from the assembly 
area sweeping the high ground north 
and southeast of Nuimong-Ni. Com- 
pany B was to sweep the area west of 
Salli and then continue west and se- 
cure Hill 675. Company C was to 
move north and then attack south- 
west, sweeping the ridge and securing 
Hill 221. The attack moved forward 
against scattered resistance. By 1430 
hours Companies A and C completed 
their missions and started to dig in. 
Company B observed a hundred ene- 
my on Hill 675 at 1520 hours and 
prepared to assault the hill. 


Mi axwane, the situation at 
the front was changing. The enemy 
had attacked in great strength and 
forced a bridgehead across the Imjin 
River. The 29th Brigade’s Glouces- 
tershire Battalion was completely sur- 
rounded, On its left the North Cum- 
Fusileers had been driven 
off Hill 257, and the Belgian Battalion 
was cut off and isolated north of the 
Imjin River at its junction with the 
Hantan. The enemy was about to 
succeed in driving a salient between 
the 3d Division and the ROK Ist Di- 
vision. 


berland 


As Company B prepared for its as- 
sault on Hill 675, Brigadier Tom 
Brodie (commanding the British 29th 
Independent Brigade) and Colonel 
O. P. Newman (3d Division Chief 
of Staff) joined Colonel Weyand at 
his temporary CP. Colonel Newman 
came directly to the point. “Fred,” 
he said, “we've got to get the Belgians 
out and you'll have to do it. How 
can you get your battalion together 
and attack?” 

Colonel Weyand studied his map 
to get the locations of companies 
scattered over 4,000 meters of moun- 
tains. He looked up from his map 
and squinted at Able Company on 
the ridge. “I can attack at 1800.” 

Colonel Newman exchanged looks 
with Brigadier Brodie and _ said, 
“Okay, get along with it.” At this 
point Captain William F. Long, Jr., 
battalion $3 who had been listening 
in, interrupted. “Excuse me, sir, but 
I have observed the terrain on both 
sides of the MSR from our OP and 
I am certain that an attack in bat- 
talion strength can’t open the MSR 
for the Belgians or anyone else. I 
would suggest that they come out 
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across the Imjin River and work east 
to the 65th Infantry, covered by our 
attack.” Colonel Newman turned to 
the Brigadier and asked, “What do 
you think?” Brodie studied the map 
carefully, pushed his finger across the 
proposed and replied, “It 
might work; it might work very well.” 

Meanwhile, the order had gone to 
the companies to assemble. We liked 
the mission. 


route 


There is none greate1 
than to go to the rescue of another 
unit. Besides, we had worked with 
the Belgians before and we liked 
them. We didn’t, however, like the 
Already the afternoon haze 
obscured the terrain and an 1800 at 
tack gave us barely an hour and a 
half of light. We didn’t like the ap 
proach either, but time was calling 
the turn. There 


timing. 


wasn't time to re 
connoiter, work out artillery prepara- 
tions oF We knew 
there was the better part of an enemy 
division ahead of us and that both 
our flanks were exposed but that 
wasn't what was bothering us. 
time. 


plan soundly. 


It was 


Company C moved out first and 
was in the when the 
rest of the battalion was still moving 
up the road. Captain “Hornblower” 
Gregory of C Company was eating 
British crackers and butter on the lee 
side of a Centurion tank to keep 
something between him and _ the 
snipers on the ridge of Hill 257. The 
command group was joined by Lieu- 
tenant Williams of the 29th Brigade, 
who was to be our liaison officer for 
He confirmed the attach- 
ment to us of three platoons (fifteen 
Centurion tanks) of the 8th Hus- 
sars but they had a 1930 hours string 
on them. These formidable elephants 
were very welcome and the Colonel 
placed them in position to screen the 
battalion's left flank. Lieutenant John 
R. Montgomery was sent with a te- 
inforced platoon from Charlie Com- 
pany to a hill near Chogam-Ni to 
occupy a blocking position as further 


assembly area 


tis show. 


protection on the completely exposed 
left. 

Colonel Weyand had a_ simple 
plan. Able would secure the line of 
departure for Baker, which would go 
for Hill 164 prepared to move for 
257 on order. Charlie, minus Monty's 
platoon, was in reserve. The 3d Pla- 
toon of Tank Company was to go 
through a small pass and get on the 
right to support Baker. “Your cawn’t 
get through there, old boy,” a Cen- 
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turion tanker told Lieutenant Har 
man B. Coble, the tank platoon lead 
er. “At least we cawn't.” 

“I've played mountain goat with 
this outfit Coble. “I 
guess I can do it again.” He roared 
off on what became a remarkable ad 
venture. 

Captain Howard A. Giebel, com 
manding had his 
8Imm mortars in position and his 
machine-gun platoon — attachments 
the time Colonel Weyand 
had finished his order to the company 
commanders. 

Colonel Weyand ordered Lieu 
tenant Alvin J. Keillman, and _ his 
75mm _ recoilless rifle platoon 


before,” said 


Dog Company, 


made by 


into 
position on the west slope of a ridge 
about 300 yards northeast of the as 
sembly area. A minutes later, 
when the command group started to 


few 


the same ridge to use it for an OP, it 
was welcomed by the enemy from the 
crest of the ridge between the com- 
mand group and the 75mm recoilless 
rifle platoon. Unwittingly, Keillman 
was spearheading the attack. Colonel 
Weyand ordered C Company to sweep 
the ridge with a platoon, but before 
it took the remainder of 
Charlie Company just to keep the 
Chinese off our backs while the Col- 
onel directed the attack. Meanwhile, 
Master Sergeant William A. Rich- 
mond, battalion operations sergeant, 
busily setting up a small CP, was get- 


it was ove! 


ting small-arms and automatic-weap- 
ons fire from two directions. 


As soon 


A recoilless rifle team of the Ist Battalion 
fires a blast at a Chinese Communist target 


as part of the ridge had been cleared, 
the battalion commander established 
his OP. 


Tur attack had gotten off to a 
peculiar start. The assault companies 
had not yet the line of de- 
parture, but already the reserve com- 
pany was in the fight. The assembly 
area, the battalion CP and OP, and 
the line of departure were all sub- 


« rossed 


jected to small-arms and mortar fire, 
fire aimed at 
Keillman’s 75s was landing mostly on 
the OP, and on Company C attacking 


Chinese were in 


and counterbattery 


to clear the ridge. 
every direction. 

At 1815 hours, Able Company was 
on the move. One platoon immediate- 
ly attacked northeast and after a brief 
fire fight secured the high ground 
north of the assembly area, forcing 
The 
securing of this ground enabled Baker 
Company to pass to the left of the 
Company A platoon and attack Hill 
164. As the attack began a patrol 
from Weapons Company, in an at- 
tempt to reach the remainder of 3d 
Ranger Company, which had an in- 
dependent mission of sweeping Hill 
113. Night was coming and the hill 
had to be secured before darkness 
Baker Company wasted no 
It moved forward into small- 
arms, automatic-weapons, and mortar 
fire from an estimated enemy bat- 
talion entrenched on the objective. 
Heavy flanking fire was coming from 
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an enemy platoon to withdraw. 


closed in. 
time. 








poi 


Chinese Reds captured by the Ist Battalio 


n show Oriental 


placidity while awaiting interrogation by the Battalion $2. 


an enemy company located on the 
hill to their left. Captain Blandin 
of Baker caller Colonel 
his SCR-300.) “Tl have this hill by 
2000 but I'm taking a hell of a lot 
ol casualties the fire 
from my left flank 


put something on it.’ 


Wevand on 


from coming 
For Christ's sake 
Ten minutes 
before his call, Colonel Weyand had 
ordered Company A to attack north 
west from the assembly area to secure 
the hill on the left, thus protecting B 
Company's lett flank Even before 
Weyand could reply to Blandin, Lieu 
tenant Mooney of A Company broke 
into the transmission, “I heard your 
request, and I'll have Master Sergeant 
Lock on that 
Don't worry 
your back.” 
Meanwhile, the 3d 
Tank Company, in position to sup 
port Baker's attack, was itself attacked 


by a company armed with grenades 


hill in a few minutes. 
I'll get those SOBs off 


Platoon of 


The tanks were 
directly the 
30 
However, 


and shaped charges 
HE 


ranks as 


firing 76mm 
Chinese 


and (50 


into 
well as caliber 
machine 
the 


get to the tanks and were attempting 


guns 


some ol Chinese managed to 


to place shaped charges. One raised 
up out of the dust and laid a beehive 
grenade on Lieutenant Coble’s tank. 
Coble ducked under the hatch until 
it exploded, then calmly came back 
up and continued using his caliber 
50 machine gun. The lack of room 
to maneuver was a serious handicap, 
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however, and Coble’s tanks needed 


close-in help. 


Captain Blandin dis- 
patched his reserve platoon to sup 
port the tanks, and the tank-infantry 
combination drove the enemy off. 


A, 1930, the 8th Hussars, posi 


of the Battalion, 
withdrew and reverted to parent unit 
Wevand 
with this ex 
posed flank and called Captain Greg 


tioned on left reat 


control, Colonel was im 


mediately concerned 
ory: “Tell Monty to stay on his toes. 
He must hold his position.” The 
reply was prompt: “He'll hold OK, 
He’s flat on his 
He's entertaining a 
company of Commies.” At the same 
the 3d Rangers on our right 
signalled that they had “succeeded in 


but not on his toes. 
belly right now 


time 


breaking out of the enemy trap.” We 
were happy for them, but that meant 
another group of enemy who would 
join against us, 

Back at Hill 164, the attack was 
moving forward ahead of schedule. 
Company A had relieved the pressure 
on the left and Baker was about to 
They had, how 
sustained numerous casualties. 
John Randolph, the Associated Press 
was still with 
Baker and had been during the entire 
attack. He four men hit by 
machine gun fire and fall out in the 
open. The enemy continued to fire 
at them but the men couldn't move 
because of their wounds. Randolph 


secure its objective. 
ever, 
wal 


correspondent, 


saw 


ran ,across the open ground, picked 
up one of the wounded men and car- 
ried him to cover. He repeated the 
performance until all of the men had 
been carried to safety. 


A; 2005 Battalion was informed 
that the Belgians had _ successfully 
withdrawn. The mission was com- 
pleted. Colonel Weyand immediate- 
ly ordered his battalion to withdraw 
through the narrow area still remain- 
ing open. Baker Company was to 
disengage first and withdraw, covered 
by Able from its dominating position 
on the left flank. This was done at 
2045. The 3d Platoon of Tank Com- 
pany was then moved from posi- 
tion on right flank of Baker to a new 
position to assist Able in its with 
drawal and protect the left flank of 
the Battalion. When the tank pla- 
toon arrived at its new position it 
was immediately attacked by two 
enemy companies armed with gren- 
ades and shaped charges. The enemy 
placed several charges, which ex- 
ploded without damage to the tanks. 
Then the force was driven off by 
tank-infantry teams. During this ac- 
tion Randolph evacuated Master Ser- 
geant Jay T. Bare who had fallen 
mortally wounded beside him. Ran- 
dolph did his utmost to save the life 
of this fine soldier. For his heroic 
deeds in the battle, this correspondent 
received the Silver Star. 

Company A then withdrew through 
C completing its withdrawal at 2125. 
The tank platoon moved to a new 
position in the assembly area. An 
enemy battalion followed closely the 
withdrawal of Company A and the 
tanks, and now covered the forward 
assembly area with fire of all types. 
Another enemy battalion was swing- 
ing wide to the right flank, attempt- 
ing to cut Red Battalion off from that 
direction. Time was running out. 
Colonel Weyand ordered C Company 
to disengage immediately, mount the 
tanks, and move south out of the 
area. The tankers covered the com- 
by fire from their 76mm can- 
nons as well as caliber .30 and .50 
machine guns while casualties were 
placed on the tanks and the troops 
scrambled aboard. As they moved the 
infantry on the tanks fired small arms 
directly into the face of the enemy on 
both sides of the trail. 

It had been a long, hard-fought day. 
Every man was dead tired. But a 
big job had been done. 
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Sorpier:” 


“Yes, sir.’ 


The scene was a PX at a large post. 
“Why the rifle?” asked the officer. 
“I've just returned from overseas and 


Mayor Norman Lockstey, Artillery, en 
tered the Army from Texas in 1939 and 
got his first commisison in 1940 in the 
National Guard. He is a graduate of 
the North Texas State Teachers Col 
lege and earned his Master of Arts at 
the University of Minnesota 
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I've never seen so many soldiers run- 
ning around a post carrying arms. 
What's the deal?” 

“Well, sir, I'm in an Alert division 
and we're required to carry arms with 
us at all times unless on special pass. 
I just got off tor a little while to come 
in and do some shopping. I have to 
check back at the outfit in a few min- 
utes—we're going on a problem at 
0200 tomorrow.” 

“Alert division? 
on me.” 


That's a new one 


“It is pretty new. See this red A on 
my sleeve under the division patch? 
That means my outfit passed all the 
Field Forces tests and is qualified for 
action anywhere. We don’t have any 
permanent station; we're on the move 
just about all the time. Last month 
we were in Hawaii.” 

“Well! 


tion.” 


Thanks for the informa- 


Tis conversation might happen 
some day, if we adopt a plan for keep- 
ing trained units combat-ready. 

From a high-level viewpoint we get 
the word that this nation might have 


to be a “garrison state” for a long, 
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long time. Time was when all it took 
to fight a war was a knowledge of 
where the fray was and the ability to 
lead your that 
spot. From then on, the issue was ce 
cided by their spunk and bullets. 
But the gets around 
that besides fighting in Korea, we are 


men to approximate 


now word 
faced with a training problem some 
what new in terms of our previous ex 
perience. Always before, the war was 
We were attacked 

so we rapidly expanded our armed 
forces and got to the fight when we 
were able to 


easy to identify 


We knew our objectives 
and where we were going. 

This time the attack is not so overt. 
We know exactly where the 
Army is going or what we're going to 
do when we get We may or 
may not, for example, have a shooting 
war in Europe 


don't 
there 


It looks as if we face 
either an all-out war or a long steady 
pull of “no war, no peace.” Readiness 
is essential 

Numbers of units and numbers of 
soldiers are not the answer. There is 
an enormous between a_ 
Not 
only must all members be qualified 
in their jobs; all must have skills that 
can only be developed by constant 
prac tice 
tial 


difference 


trained outht and a new one. 


And fine teamwork is essen- 
FE flective total 
numbers 

/{f the 
and if a 


units count, not 


Korean war simmers down, 
Grade <A, certified red-hot 
and uneasy, chip-on-the-shoulder kind 
ot a lasts for many years, 


}« act we 


will have to keep at a high pitch, 
The 


How can com 


trained, ready for anything. 


problem will become 
bat and 


maintained betore the fighting starts?” 


eflectiveness be created 
Partial readiness is not the answet 
Unless we have some outfits ready to 


go when the whistle blows we would 
pay a high penalty as we have in the 


past 


A, General Marshall put it (19 


February 1951): “If 


available a 


we had had im 
mediately trained reserve 
that could have been quickly brought 
into action, that Korean attack would 
never But if made, 
have been suppressed, I 
think, long betore this.” 

the Umpteenth 
should be as ready as the West Mias 
ma Volunteer Hose Company to slide 


have been made 


it would 


Company L of 


down the pole and roar off to the 


scene of action. How can we keep it 


in that shape? 


A system of designating units as 
“Alert units” or “Qualified units” 
and moving them into an advanced 
training program, would serve the 
end of maintaining outfits at combat 
readiness. Lots of action, competitive 
military events, realistic 
maximum participation 


maneuvers, 
all of these 
can be used to keep outfits wide 
awake. 

After completing the Field Forces 
training cycle, a unit would take the 
AFF tests. Attaining a certain critical 
score on the test would be one step 
toward qualifying the unit as an Alert 
unit. 

For ease of administration a divi 
sion would have to qualify as a whole. 
Nondivisional units in the most prac 
ticable size—combat team or battal 
on. 

Besides qualifying in field tests, 
other yardsticks of efhciency would be 
set up. Qualification in arms, AWOL 
rates, supply economy, and other in- 
dicators of efhiciency would be eval- 
uated. Proficiency and combat effec- 
tiveness of the unit as a team would 
decide. Inspectors would look into 
every phase of operations. 


Orxc selected as an Alert unit, a 


other unit uuld have 
manpower frozen for a 
while, except for AFF or DA trans- 
fers—to protect the commander's 
winning combination against indis- 
criminate jerking of men and equip- 
ment, 


division or 
most of its 


Even harmless details can be a 
big pain in the neck if they hit too 
fast. By tying down the men of an 
\lert unit we would be sure that the 
outfit would have at least enough 
people around to accomplish its pri- 
mary mission. 

Now, let’s look at some of the poli- 
cies that could be used to keep these 
selected outfits on their toes. 

Fre- 
quent moves, lots of maneuvers, un 
announced alerts—all could be used 
to keep the unit mobile, wide awake, 


First, no permanent station. 


and wondering just what was going 
to happen next. With experience in 
handling unusual and unexpected sit- 
uations comes, of course, a 

faith in Which 
only desirable but essential. Air trans- 


sublime 


unit ability. is not 
portability is an absolute necessity, 
too. 
These organizations would — be 
moved frequently and on short no- 
tice 


chests and basic loads 


would have to be kept packed, load- 


Section 


ing charts current, and every man 
ready to roll during his tour of duty. 
Each team would operate on a 24- 
hour set-up, every day and all day. 
Passes and leaves would be based en- 
tirely on the needs of the unit and the 
particular situation—just as in com- 
bat. 

Then, also, the tour of duty in such 
a unit ought to be limited. Maybe a 
two-year stretch, or even a year and 
a half. That would fit in well with 
the term of service of drafted men. 

Members of Alert units ought to 
have some special kind of recognition 

special tabs, straps or braid. Certain 
percentages in each company could be 
required to be qualified in arms, to 
have Expert or Combat Infantryman 
Badges or similar qualifications. 

Another policy to encourage high 
standards would be that of authoriz- 
ing spot promotions. Carrying arms 
at all times when on duty would be 
another—a potent mental reminder 
of the fact that the mission of the out- 
fit is to be ready to roll. Right now! 

A mobile force, continually practic- 
ing its operations, and ready to dash 
off in all directions is more of a de- 
terrent to you-know-who than any 
possible types of occupation and gar 
rison-bound outfits. 

There would be some addition to 
the training load and a little to ad- 
ministration. But it could be han- 
died through existing channels; no 
new staffs, sections or divisions would 
be required. 

From an intelligence standpoint, 
the objection can be raised that we 
would be tipping our hand by identi- 
fying units considered red-hot and on 
the ball. Also, locations of these 
troops might be of special interest to 
the enemy. But the advantages greatly 
outweigh the disadvantages. 


Tris cold war stuff is a different 
kind of a war. We need to plan now 
for all possibilities. By designating 
certain qualified units as Alert forces 
and keeping them at a high pitch of 
mobility and training proficiency, we 
would have outfits ready for whatever 
might arise. 

Said General Eisenhower recently: 
“We cannot concentrate in any 
one sector, even when one is as im- 
portant as Western Europe. We must 
largely sit here with a great mobile, 
powerful reserve, ready to support 
our policies . .. wherever they may be 
endangered in the world.” 
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THE MARSHALL STORY 


This new biography of General George C. Marshall 
neither tells the whole story nor portrays the whole man 


THE MARSHALL STORY. By Robert Payne. 
Prentice-Hall, Inc. 320 pages. $5.00 


N. book could be more welcome 
to the readers of this JouRNAL than a 
good complete life of General George 
C. Marshall. But this book isn’t such 
a work. It is readable. It tries to 
bring General Marshall's life up to 
date. It supersedes William Frye’s 
sound and readable work, Marshall: 
Citizen Soldier, chiefly because that 
book is now out of print. 

Mr. Payne's Marshall Story con- 
tains many facts and many faults. The 
author appears to have ideas about 
the Army which prejudice to a con- 
siderable extent his assessment of Gen- 
eral Marshall. But the General comes 
through Mr. Payne's pseudo-psycho- 
logical analyses, his sincere but often 
poorly informed estimates, still as a 
very great man. 

Mr. Payne seems to think that mili- 
tary men are generally incapable of 
human sympathy. They belong to a 
caste. They kill other people, or or- 
der other Americans to kill them. 
Their routine, their narrowness, pre- 
vents them from having political feel- 
ings that make much sense. And Gen- 
eral George Marshall, though unusu- 
ally brilliant, has always had most of 
these limitations. 

General Marshall, we learn from 
Mr. Payne, is a cold-minded, almost 
stuff-shirted man, but nevertheless a 
great man because his idea of service 
is to serve his country to the utmost. 
The last part of this estimate is cor- 
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rect, the first part isn’t. 

General Marshall's many friends in 
and out of the Army know he has 
never pretended to be a perfect man. 
But the author of The Marshall Story 
tries to make him nearly perfect, ex 
cept for being “frigid,” “austere” and 
“cold” at the same time. 

And what the author says in one 
place about General Marshall often 
does not jibe with what he says in 
another. And what he says on the 
whole doesn’t jibe with the man. He 
says for one thing that many a GI in 
World War II was more scared of 
General Marshall than he was of the 
Germans and Japanese. But General 
Marshall has never made it a habit 
to go about roaring at soldiers or off- 
cers, not even when they deserved it. 
Like many of our great military lead- 
ers he is a relatively soft-spoken man 
and his sense of human dignity and 
fair leadership has never permitted 
him to assume a frightening mien to- 
ward enlisted men. He may have or- 
dered his troops in the Philippines 
forty years ago, as the story goes, to 
“Keep your mouth shut and shovel 
coal” because that was the job to be 
done. But he did not habitually 
speak, as this author indicates, in 
“crisp, sharp parade-ground accents.” 
General Marshall has a good, clear 
voice, when he wants to sound off. 
But even when he uses it, he does not 
exactly cause the dead to snap to for 
reveille. His customary speaking voice 
has a mild, reasonable quality though 
capable at times of expressing great 
indignation. The true character of 


the man is there in the sound of it. 

To Mr. Payne, who wrote his book 
without interviewing the General, and 
did not have access to the General's 
personal letters, except those that may 
be officially available to historians and 
biographers—to Mr. Payne, General 
Marshall is a cold, intellectual man 
of military precision. To him, he is 
also an aristocrat, who criticized the 
strikers, back in 1944, because he de- 
spised the laboring man. Mr. Payne 
says littl about the General's being 
worried over the hold-up of desper- 
ately needed combat supplies. 

General George C. Marshall is also 
one of the most thoughtful command- 
ers who ever wore Army insignia. In 
the middle of the war he remembered 
in kindly manner innumerable peo- 
ple he had known in past years. Mrs. 
Marshall's book, Together, contains 
much evidence of this, but Mr. Payne 
chose not to give this side of the Gen- 
eral’s character any emphasis. 

Mr. Payne is also incorrect in giv- 
ing General Marshall so much credit 
for the authorship of Infantry in Bat- 
tle. Certainly he was most deeply in- 
terested in the development of such 
a book and gave it his full blessing. 
The book was written by several ofh- 
cers, however, over a period of several 
years and one of these principal con- 
tributors gave the work a final thor- 
ough edit which was responsible for 
its forceful and excellent style. 

Mr. Payne has done thorough re- 
search on the World War I and 
World War II years, but skimps bad- 
ly the years before and between these 
wars. General Marshall was 57 when 
he was made a brigadier general. His 
many years of lower rank deserve a 
much fuller exploration on the part 
of a biographer. There are many ofh- 
ficers still living who recall their early 
service with General Marshall with 
keenness and pleasure. His years as 
assistant commandant at Benning 
would be particularly rewarding. 

Mr. Payne believes that General 
Marshall is indeed a great man, with 
all the faults he attributes to him—a 
man who has carried greater responsi- 
bilities than any other American. He 
thinks that he was a very great Chief 
of Staff and Secretary of Defense, but 
a poor Secretary of State and special 
representative to China. His book 
rounds up readably many facts not 
hitherto given and it will be a useful 
book until a biographer is some day 
able to do a fully comprehensive life 
of General Marshall.—G. V. 
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FIVE MARTINIS 
) TO MARS 


Lieutenant Colonel Donald T. Kellett 


An old hand with experience on several planets gives Colonel Washington Beauregard 


Smathers the lowdown on how to conduct a mobile defense when you're outnumbered. 


Wi siunc TON Beauregard Sma 


thers, Colonel, GSC, liaison ofhcer to 
the United States UN 
Military Staff his 
tired trame Tony's, 
Martini 
front page ol 


Delegation, 
Committee, eased 
into a booth at 
demanded a  doubl and 
wearily looked at the 
the Times 

to New York and 


that the 


Winter had come 
Smathers noted 
the where 


numbered UN forces were gaining a 


season was 


identical in Orient, out 
respite from the teeming Red hordes 
the 


It was tough, Smathers thought, to 


solely by virtue of elements. 

be stuck here in the U.S. when glory 
field. He was get 
ting still sadder when sharp words 
reached him from a littl 


beckoned trom the 


man on the 
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and Faculty of the Command and Gen 
eral Staff College, Fort Leavenworth 
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man in 1941 
1942 
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enlisted 
and was commissioned in 


an 


He is a graduate of Westminster 


stool. 
“And just what the hell could you 
do about it?” 


nearest bat 


“Did you say something?” Smathers 


demanded in the direction of the lit- 
tle man. The little man calmly ap- 
proached and seated himself without 
any invitation. 

“Don’t be embarrassed,” he said 
“I'm just a mind reader.” 

“Who the devil are you, sir?” Such 
effrontery had not upset Colonel 
Smathers so badly since the Battle of 
the Bulge, when a drunken Scottish 
major had hammered at midnight on 
his apartment door in Paris, looking 
for someone named Odette (she lived 
on the next floor up). 

“Name's Hannibal, commanded the 
Carthaginian Expeditionary Forces in 
the Alpine fiasco. Reincarnated on 
Mars two hundred years ago in time 
for the Saturn invasion. Was knocked 
off by the Secretary of the Mars Ma 
rine Department for a crack at the 
Armistice banquet. Then I was up 
on the shelf for 150 years but finally 
got the green light for Earth last 
week. Probably have to enlist as a 
GI. You people can’t seem to recog- 
nize a general unless he is endorsed 
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by a Missouri caucus. Maybe you're 
the guy that can fix me up with a 
commission. I wanna be at least a 
captain, too,” 

Hannibal extracted a cigarette from 
Smathers’s case and lit it. His eyes 
caught the top ribbon of the Times. 

“Your boys are having a tough show 
in Korea. Another ‘strategic with- 
drawal!’ Reminds me of the third dec- 
ade of Universe War III. That was 
back when you people were fighting a 
skirmish or 1776. The Mar- 
tian had a lot more 


two in 


armed forces 


modern equipment then—just about 
what you've got now. 

“In the Interplanetary Year 600,306, 
the United Worlds Organization set 
up a peace police force. It consisted 
mostly of the Martian Regular Armed 
Establishment which the politicians 


had let go to hell until it was about 
the strength of ten of your own pres- 
ent-sized divisions. Of course, there 
were a United Worlds 
pledged in case of 
the Neptune brigade, a hos- 
pital space-vessel of Uranus, and some 
odds and ends on Jupiter, all of which 
we were expected to train, equip, 
transport, supply and pamper. 

“Then Saturn, loaded to the hilt 
with trained troops and looking for 
trouble, scrammed out of the United 
Worlds Organization and picked on 
one of the smallest satellites, NMI. 


few other 


armed forces 


trouble 
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“So we sent a force to NMI, about 
five divisions, where Saturn already 
had twenty-five. Boy, it was rough. | 
was commanding the Milky Way 
Theater of Operations then, but 
moved over in time to find our peo 
ple on NMI in bad shape. We had 
more stuff in the arsenals and on the 
drawing boards than Saturn, but we 
didn’t have Universe Armed Force 
Training then, and our mobilization 
was slower than Montgomery in Italy. 

“There we were—terrain much 
like Korea—with air superiority, but 
outnumbered five to one on the 
ground. I tried a position defense be 
hind a fair river barrier and almost 
lost my shirt. The Saturnites punched 
through and nearly put two divisions 
in the bag. 

“Next I tried a mobile defense, 
with about three divisions spread 
across the front. But I didn’t have 
enough reserves and I had nothing to 
fix the enemy with so I could at least 
take a smack at part of them. 

“So I started a retrograde move- 
ment which went so damn well that 
after a month all I had left was a 
beachhead of about ten thousand 
square miles. It began to look like 
we were going to get pushed right off 
into space. I had to work something 
out in a hurry. Meanwhile, hard 
ware kept arriving, but damned few 
bodies. One night I sat down with 


my chief of staff and we totted up a 
scoreboard.” 


O»r THE back of a menu Hanni- 
bal set down the following: 


We had 


Air superiority 

Airborne units 

Small balanced ground forces 

Guided missiles 

Helicopters 

Radar, television, and VHF equip- 
ment 

Good supply system 

Mobility 


They had 
Little air 
5-1 ground superiority 
Inferior communications 
Centralized control without flexibility 
Dubious supply system 
Technical deficiencies 
Less mobility 

Smathers scanned the lists with in- 
terest. Seemed familiar. Napoleon's 
Peninsular Campaign? No, that wasn't 
it. But his companion was talking 
again. 

“The principles of war are the 
same all over the universe,” he said, 
“but the application varies according 
to the situation.” 

For a moment Smathers thought he 











back 


Leavenworth. It 


lecture at 
that 


was listening to a 
was apparent 
Hannibal was no phony 

Now the beachhead at NMI was a 
rugged Not 
many avenues of approach into our 


piece ol terrain too 


position, but lots of defiles and 


could 
the 
rough spots, while our people had to 


ridges, good enemy infantry 


move almost unopposed over 
keep falling back through the defiles 
to keep from being trapped 

We even invented a new technique 
had it 


when we needed it to get out of the 


artillery in reserve—so we 


tight spots. Otherwise, in normal de 
ployment, we couldn't protect it with 
the small forces we could put on the 
line.” 

Smathers shook his 
had 


At one 
Fort Sill 


head. 


time he instructed at 


and this was practically heretical. 
He opened his mouth to protest but 
Hannibal kept on going. 

“You see what | mean? Find out 
what your enemy is about to do and 
then hit him hard before he’s ready. 
That'll slow him up! Right?” 

Hannibal snatched a pencil from a 
waiter's jacket, pro 
duced a rapid sketch on the back of 
a menu card. 


starched mess 


“No good commander likes to be 
defensive,” he continued, 
“But, handled properly, even under 
adverse conditions, a good defense 
can hurt the enemy enough to break 
his back. You know—and any general 
staff knows—that you can gain time, 
save strength for employment on an- 
other front, draw the enemy into an 
unfavorable situation, build up your 


on the 





- LEGEND - 


Fas RECON @ OBSN ZONE 


own troops, and meanwhile make the 
enemy fight on ground of your own 
choosing. That's ABC on any planet. 
“So here’s how we solved the prob- 
lem on NMI. Look at this sketch, 
while I tell you. Our beachhead was 
roughly a semicircle and I had about 
four hundred miles of front, four in- 
fantry and one each ar- 
mored and airborne division. We di- 
vided the area into four deep sectors 
and gave one to each division, but 
more or less in name only because 
they were all back twenty or thirty 
miles from our so-called front. But 
they knew all the ground in between, 
and they often counterattacked with 
good effect. And just in case, I had 
my two most mobile divisions in 
strategic reserve back at the hub.” 


divisions 


Fixpinc words at long last, Sma- 
thers queried with some heat, “All 
well and good, but how did you hold 
the outer line of contact?” 

Hannibal smiled. “By using my 
head and my superior matériel. Re- 
member, I had air superiority and 
that gave me observation. I had eight 
avenues of approach to watch, from 
A through H. I had one hell of a 
guided-missile brigade, good commu- 
nications and a lot of soldiers with 
guts along with officers with a certain 
amount of savvy.” 

Here he stopped and looked at 
Smathers with some suspicion. 

“Now I had a screen of sorts 
around the rim from A to H—about 
three regiments of armored cavalry. 
They harassed the Saturnites, collect- 
ed information, and set up deceptive 
operations, working directly under 
my command. When they were 
pressed, they called down all available 
fires, dodged and feinted, and went 
back through the defiles until things 
cleared up. 

“On each of the critical approaches 
I had lots of observer teams with 
VHF radios. Over them I flew Cub 
planes with infra-red television equip- 
ment. Naturally, we could see a hell 
of a lot. They tied in with the ob- 
servers, the cavalry, and the guided- 
missile fire direction center. So every 
time the enemy got restless, we would 
plaster them with heavy rocket con- 


CA KILLING ZONE 
[__] st o€F zone 
[=] eno O€F zone 


¢ PREPARED BLOCKING POSITIONS 


centrations and air.” 
“But how could you protect the ob- 
server detachments?” asked Smathers. 
“We lost some of them, But by and 
large they were well supported. On 
call, we could get them out with heli- 
copters and also shift them at night. 
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The enemy never could quite close in 
on all of them. Naturally they had 
their own warning devices, infra-red 
night stuff and a lot of help from the 
natives of NMI.” 

“But surely some enemy could out- 
flank them and the cavalry screen, 
run the ridges and break through the 
perimeter,” said Smathers pontifically. 

“Naturally they broke through— 
and frequently,” said Hannibal. 
“But that’s where the four divisions 
of the first line of reserves came in. 
We normally had a fresh and full di- 
vision in each sector. By the time the 
enemy weathered our missiles and air 
and broke into the killing zone, they 
would run onto one of our prepared 
blocking positions. And then we 
whaled hell out of them with the 
main body of the division. Occasion- 
ally, to liven up the routine, we 
would drop an airborne CT outside 
the perimeter, foul up their supply 
lines and them from both 
ends. One time they got as far as the 
]-K transversal in some force, but we 
chewed them up with the armored di- 


squeeze 


visions. 

“Of course, we discounted the ob- 
vious numercial disparity in opposing 
forces, and recalculated the equation 
in terms of combat power. The keys 
to our were our forward 
screen and the sponge-like killing 
area, which only leaked under the 
most determined pressure, and then 
mostly where we wanted it to. The 
concentrated guided-missile shower, 
the air cover, our highly developed 
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success 


observer and radar net and commu- 
nications were other factors. And 
finally, our two lines of reserves, mo- 
bile and with rehearsed counterat- 
tack plans, were the payoff.” 

“Incidentally, we held most of the 
bridgehead. There was enough of it 
left to stage our counteroffensive 
three months later and we chased 
those birds right back to Saturn, and 
were their faces Red! Now, Colonel, 
can you spare me twenty bucks until 
I can get oriented here—you know, 
until I establish my reputation lo- 
cally?” 


Svcatuers found himself musing 


with some elation over Hannibal's 
revelations. He made up his mind to 


fly to the Pentagon next day. Of 
course few people in G3 would be- 
lieve him. He'd better keep quiet 
about Hannibal. Maybe pass them off 
as his own ideas. 

Yes, that was it. Then he noted 
that Hannibal was gone. He retrieved 
his briefcase with its classified con- 
tents and paid his bill. 

“Interesting fellow, that,” he said to 
the waiter in his best imitation Brit- 
ish accent. “I think he'll go places.” 

“He goes lots of places right now,” 
responded the waiter. “His name is 
Ball, and he is the oldest copy boy in 
New York. Works over at the Times; 
helps Hanson Baldwin proofread his 
galleys. Nickname is Hanny—dunno 
why.” 














Y HE worst nuisance to a map depot 
has who 
Asia, or 


Well, his wall 


character 
wants a map of Europe (o1 
the U.S.). What scale? 
space measures about six feet by 
What would fit? We 
could only take care of him by print 
ing on rubber so he could stretch his 
maps to fit the space. 

Another 
cer who 


always been the 


three scale 


staff off 
maps in the 
name of his general by thumbing 
through FM 101-10 and asking for a 
complete coverage of an area at all 
listed — scales 1:25,000; = 1:50,000; 
1:100,000; 1:250,000; 1:500,000; 1:1,- 
000,000, plus photomaps and road 
maps. This case can only be cured by 
education 


headache is the 


requisitions 


fvailability 


The lead time necessary to produce 
new maps is from a year to two years 
when M-day comes, we'll start with 
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this magazine, is presently on 
and did his 
engineering at the 
alifornia 
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the maps we have at that time. A 
very high priority will be necessary 
to insure that the M-day coverage will 
be measurably improved during hos 
tilities. (We're still working on large 


scale sheets of Korea—a year after the 


fighting began. We have adequate 
maps of most of the important areas, 
but there is still considerable room for 
improvement and Korea has top pri- 
ority.) 

Only about fifteen per cent of the 
important strategic areas of the world 
are properly mapped. We have rough- 
ly half the coverage we need in the 
most vital locations. It’s also interest- 
ing that a little over 20 per cent of 
the United States was adequately 
mapped large scales in 1946, but 
that now the estimate is a little un- 
der 20 per cent. Maps of certain areas 
became obsolescent during the past 
five years faster than new ones were 
produced for other regions. Exten- 
sive industrial construction, housing 
developments, and highway improve- 
ments in our urban areas result in the 
obsolescence of large-scale maps with 
in ten years. 


Scales 


There has been a decided change 


eae r detail thon 
peat mehr o 


-before, but at the 


in evaluation of map scales since the 
early days of World War I. At that 
time, the 1:500,000 scale strategic map 
was considered important. Experience 
has shown that this scale is too small 
for general strategic considerations 
(the 1:100,000 scale does as well for 
this purpose) and it doesn’t show 
enough detail for detailed planning 
or logistics. 

A scale of 1:250,000 is considered 
the optimum medium. Logistics, de- 
tailed planning, and war of movement 
are practicable on these sheets. (The 
Germans blitzed Poland using _1:300,- 
000 General Staff maps.) The 1:250,- 
000 is valuable for overall coverage 
of army areas —an entire layout of 
Korea is only about six by fourteen 
feet. It has also been used for close 
air support. In undeveloped areas it 
may be the only map needed. Con- 
siderable progress has been made in 
preparing 1:250,000 scale sheets of 
the United States. 

The 1:100,000 is an_ in-between 
scale — too large for movement but 
with too little detail in vital locations. 
It will be provided as a substitute for 
1:50,000 sheets where available and 
where accuracy and content do not 
justify production at the larger scale. 
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the 
It generally has 


The 1:50,000 is 


standard large scale 


fraction now 
enough detail and accuracy without 


taking sheets for division 
The field artillery 


fairly satisfactory 


foo many 
and regimental use 
has found this scale 
for supporting fires. It is also used 
for naval fire support of ground oper 
ations, and for airborne and other 
special operations 
The 1:25,000° is 


every effort is made to provide it) in 


preferred (and 
vital areas, such as local fixed-detens¢ 


areas and river lines. This scale is, 
ol course, superior to the 1:50,000 for 
unobserved artillery fire and for case 
of locating and plotting small infan 
try units, As an example, the delen 
sive perimeter around Pusan logically 
calls for 1:25,000 coverage. 

Road information included on the 
standard 1:250,000 sheets has lessened 
the need for road maps but these will 
usually be provided at generally the 
same scale as a simpler map to read. 

Standard city plans are normally 
prepared at the scale of 1:12,500. This 
mM por 


features 


permits clear delineation of 


tant urban and government 


in developed areas. These sheets have 


important administrative value as 
well as city combat use 

Photomaps are generally produced 
at scale 1:25,000 or larger. The detail 
the 


In some cases, it 


makes it a valuable addition to 
1:50,000 scale map 
is printed on the reverse side of 1:25, 
000 sheets (covering the same area). 
It has the 
increased demand for photomaps and 


been interesting to note 


aerial photomaps in Korea as troops 

become more experienced in their use 
Supply 

Wherever possible, then, a medium 

1:250,000 


large-scale coverage at 1:50,000 will be 


scale coverage at and a 


provided. These will be supplemented 
by 1:25,000 sheets or photomaps of 
the most important areas, and by road 
maps and city plans. To provide still 


not only slow 
down production elsewhere but add 
to map distribution problem. For ex 
ample, the coverage of the 
United States consists of about 12,000 
different Overall 


all scales increases this to over 30,000, 


another scale would 


essential 


sheets coverage at 

Our plans and commitments cover 
such large areas in many portions of 
the world that the provision of the 
coverage | have described above is a 
For many areas the 
include 


tremendous task 


initial can not yet 


all the scales listed in the last para 


coverage 


graph 
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Plastic Terrain Models 


Army Map Service has made an im 
portant contribution in developing a 
molded plastic terrain model which 
can be produced at a very low cost 
(about $1.50 a sheet, compared to 
costs for rubber or plastic models that 
run up to several hundred dollars per 
sheet). The plastic sheets are light, 
they stand a considerable amount of 
and require little shipping 
They make possible a quick 
comparative — relief 
and outstanding terrain features. And 
even a map-reading expert would 
have trouble obtaining the same in 
formation trom an ordinary map 
without much study. The scale of 
1:250,000 is standard for these and 
they have proved valuable for plan 
ning and operations down to the regi 
mental level. Navy and Marine car- 
rier pilots found them extremely help- 
ful in planning routes to and from 
target Landfall features 
inland terrain are shown in a man 
ner that permits quick orientation. 
The 3 to | vertical exaggeration at 
the 1:250,000 scale is enough to ac 


abuse 
space. 
appreciation of 


areas. and 


centuate ground features without giv 
ing a false impression of rugged ter 
rain. The popularity of these sheets 
has quickly established them as a 
firm requirement for planning, logis 
tics, and operations. Production is 
simple and rapid compared to other 


types of models and coverage is 


planned for important areas. 


Reference Systems 

The various strategic areas of the 
world are rapidly being converted to 
the Universal ‘Transverse Mercator 
(UTM) grid. The use of a single 
grid will simplify the problem of map 
reading and insure consistent accu 
racy. (The British grid is still re 
tained in some areas until a complete 
new coverage overprinted with the 
UTM grid is available.) 

The Air Force has adopted the 
GEOREF system for all operations 
except direct support of ground oper- 
ations. (For this purpose, as in Korea 
UTM will be employed.) Transfer- 
ing from GEOREF to 
UTM somewhere in the air support 


coordinates 


operation is still an unsolved prob 
lem, for the Air Force pilot navigates 
into a area on GEOREF. 
Fither an officer in the tactical au 
control party or the RCT CP group 
should make this transfer. (As noted 
Tactical Air Power in 
ForcES JOURNAL, 


combat 


in “Control of 
Korea,” COMBAT 


April 1951, infantry regiments and 
FACP should be furnished air charts 
as well as ground maps.) 

GEOREF is a geographic system 
breaking down into degrees, minutes, 
and tenths of minutes and, because of 
the varying scale and the convergence 
of the meridians, is unsuitable for 
ground use. 

For point designation, Target Area 
Designation (TAD) is still on the 
but because of its 200-yard 
squares it is applicable only to large- 
scale maps. (At 1:250,000 the TAD 
lines would be only about 1/32 of an 
inch apart.) 

For ground point designation, no 
one has come up with anything as 
good for accuracy or security as the 
German thrust line. (A_ predeter- 
mined origin and line are drawn and 
a point designated by inches and 
tenths along the line and to the right 
of it. Security is obtained by frequent- 
ly changing the thrust line in use.) 


books, 


Aerial Photography 

For global operations, ground 
methods (plane table and survey) 
the conventional methods up to about 
1935 are hopelessly inadequate for 
providing new map coverage or re- 
vision of old sheets. 

We are absolutely dependent upon 
aerial photography. Unless naviga- 
tion is accurate and photography free 
of defects (varied tone and _ scale, 
clouds, and excessive tip, ult and 
crab) the mapmaker is faced with a 
long and tedious problem. The Air 
Force has been assigned higher priori- 
ty reconnaissance and strategic bomb- 
ing missions, but unless adequate, 
well trained crews are provided for 
aerial photography, we shall be re- 
duced to printing inadequate, out-of- 
date maps. 

Map Reading 

Maps are being produced with 
greater accuracy and clearer delinea- 
tion of detail than ever before. By 
long and painstaking negotiations, 
even maps produced by our allies 
will, largely, have the same symbols, 
colors, and grids as our own. Every 
effort is being made to provide that 
essential munition—an accurate, up- 
to-date map. 

But all these efforts will be to no 
avail unless the map user understands 
the content and limitations of the 
standard map scales, knows how to 
read map coordinates, and is able to 
orient himself. And that is up to you 
as a planner, a leader, and a troop 
trainer. 
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Idea for miniature range is developed 
in sketches prepared by draftsmen. 


TRAINING AIDS 


The soldiers who create workable de 
vices and understandable charts and dia 
grams for combat soldiers get little recog 
nition and small thanks—except when 
they create something somebody wants, 
which is quite often! So a boost for them 
in the combat soldier's own magazine is 
called for. These pictures, showing the 
creation of a miniature rifle range by the 
Fort Campbell training aids department, 
are typical of the work of similar outfits 
all over the Army 

At Fort Campbell the training aids 
department consists of one ofhcer, nine 
enlisted men and four civilians. They 
operate an art section carpentry shop, 


lumber yard, paint department and a 


training aids warehouse. Plus a display 
room where they advertise the kind of 
gadgets they turn out. Here it is that 
the combat soldier with a vague idea for 
a gadget to help him in training his men 
goes to have his idea turned into reality. 


Small parts for the range are cut on 
@ band-saw by a soldier-craftsman. 
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The painters put on the final touches including silhouette targets and firing lines. 


Put to use the miniature range helps soldiers become qualified riflemen in less time. 
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What is this new “continuous refill system” 


in ammunition supply and how does it work? 


full, if 


Here is a 


I HAVE noted an increased interest 
in ammunition supply with — these 
questions popping up 

Is the ammunition supply system 
the same as it was in World War 
1?” 

What is this new ammunition sys 
tem 

“Do we sull use the unit of fire as 
a basis for ammunition supply?” 





LieureNant Covonen Cuarctes W. HEN 
RY Artillery 
the Department of Combined Arms, The 
Artillery School, Fort Sill. A graduate 
otf Indiana entered 
the Army through the National Guard 

Regular 


is presently on duty in 


University he 


and was integrated into the 
Army in 1946 
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informal, 


discussion. 


“How is ammunition allocated to 
the using units?” 

There is a new ammunition system 
in effect. SR 700-310-1, “Ammunition 
Supply in the Theater of Operations,” 
prescribes the system to be used. Al 
though this special regulation was 
published in January, 1950, its con 
tents are not widely known or thor 
oughly understood by many ofhcers. 


This in not intended as a criticism, 


but is mentioned to emphasize that 
during peacetime the system of pre 
scribing annual allowances of train 
ing ammunition is not conducive to 
training in the methods of ammuni 
tion supply in combat. For example, 
the 105mm howitver battalion of the 
infantry division artillery has an an 


nual training allowance of 290 rounds 
per piece, more than 85 per cent of 
an annual allowance. 

SR 700-310-1 includes some changes 
that the Army believes are improve 
ments over the system used in World 
War II. What were the unsatisfactory 
items on the old system? There seem 
to be three principal ones. 

The “unit of fire” system resulted 
in the accumulation of excess amounts 
of unneeded ammunition. In the Si- 
cilian campaign a surplus of 8,000 
tons of small-arms ammunition was 
accumulated. 

Commanders had difficulty in de- 
termining just what ammunition was 
available to them as it was difficult 
to keep in mind just what composed 
a unit of fire. This was further aggra- 
vated by the “modified unit of fire” 
that resulted from accumulation of 
surpluses. 

The scarcity of certain types of am- 
munition during the winter of 1944- 
15 was partially due to the lack of an 
accounting system that could record 
the ammunition allocated to units but 
not fired. This ammunition was 
hoarded or abandoned. There seems 
to be no question that there was a 
shortage of ammunition but it was 
partially an artificial shortage. It has 
been said that at the end of the war 
there were more tons of ammunition 
stored in Europe than had been ex- 
pended during the war. 


Tre new system is based on the 
“Basic Load of Ammunition” and is 


known as a “continuous refill system.” 
Before going into any detailed expla- 
nation of it some general comments 
on ammunition supply may be help- 
ful. Before World War II, many peo 
ple in this country, civilian and mili- 
tary, believed that if we could make 
available the required number of dol 
lars, we could obtain necessary pro- 
duction of any items needed to con- 
duct a war. Most people now realize 
that such an assumption was and is 
false. Unfortunately, there is still a 
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misconception of our production ca- 
pabilities. Ammunition requires a 
large portion of the industrial capaci- 
ty, manpower and raw materials of 
our national economy. This and the 
fact that ammunition tonnages impose 
a heavy burden on our transportation 
should be firmly understood and re- 
membered. We cannot attempt to 
produce ammunition in such quanti- 
ties that all services can expend am- 
munition in any quantity they want. 
There undoubtedly will be periods 
when more rounds will be fired in a 
theater of operations than are being 
replaced. The ory solution to such 
a situation is to control expenditures. 
Production schedules, transportation 
delays, and changes in the tactical 
situation in the theater all have ef- 
fects on ammunition expenditure. 

In order to understand the present 
“continuous refill” ammunition sup- 
ply system there are several basic 
terms that must be defined. 

Basic load of ammunition. The basic 
load is that quantity of ammunition 
which is carried by individuals and 
on vehicles of the unit. It is a fixed 
amount that is established by the De- 
partment of the Army and is ex- 
pressed in terms of rounds for ammu- 
nition items fired by weapons and in 
other units of measure for bulk allot- 
ment items. The T/OXE of the unit 
provides the necessary transportation 
to lift the basic load. A change in 
either the basic load or T/OXE will 
require a change in the other. The 
basic load established for various 
units by the Department of the Army 
is published in change 1, FM 101-10. 

Prescribed load of ammunition. The 
prescribed load is percentages of each 
kind of ammunition (HE, WP, 
HEAT) that will make up the basic 
load. The prescribed load is estab- 
lished by the using unit commander 
or commanders of higher echelons. 

Required supply rate. The required 
supply rate is the amount of ammuni- 
tion expressed in terms of rounds per 
weapon per day for ammunition items 
fired by weapons, and in terms of 
other units of measure per day for 
bulk allotment items, estimated to be 
required to sustain operations of any 
designated unit without restrictions 
for a specified period. This rate can 
be estimated from battle experience 
or can be obtained from the tables in 
paragraph 112, FM 101-10. Tactical 
commanders use this rate to state 
their requirements for ammunition to 
support planned tactical operations. 
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It is consolidated at each echelon of 
command and is considered by each 
commander in determining the avail- 
able supply rate within his command. 

Available supply rate. The available 
supply rate is the rate of consumption 
of ammunition that can be sustained 
with available supplies. It is an- 
nounced by each commander and is 
applicable within his command. For 
ammunition fired from weapons it is 
expressed in rounds per weapon per 
day. For bulk allotment items such 
as antitank mines, hand grenades, ex- 
plosives, and such, the rate is ex- 
pressed in terms of unit of measure 
(each pound) by organization, indi 
vidual, or vehicle per day. The pub- 
lication of an available supply rate is 
the means by which a commander 
controls ammunition expenditure 
within a unit. 

Ammunition day of supply. This term 
is included here because it is in the 
manuals and needs some explanation. 
First, it is a term that is used to ex- 
press requirements of a theater, base, 
or large tactical unit (army or army 
group). Second, it is used by the De- 
partment of the Army or theater com- 
mander in establishing stock levels. 
The ammunition day of supply is the 
estimated quantity of ammunition re- 
quired per day to sustain operations 
in an active theater. (SB 38-4-WD 
establishes the ammunition day of 
supply for all weapons) . 

Let us now turn our attention to 
how this ammunition system operates 
in the outfits that fire it at the enemy. 


Ix the determination of require- 
ments we can say that battalions, regi- 
ments, division artillery units, and 
artillery groups will not be asked to 


submit a “required supply rate” for 
day-to-day operations in prolonged 
combat. This determination of a “re- 
quired supply rate” will probably be 
a concern at division level and higher. 
However, since the division artillery 
commander is also a special staff offi 
cer on the division staff, he quite like- 
ly will be called upon to make esti- 
mates and come up with a “required 
supply rate” for the artillery. In spe- 
cial operations — arctic, amphibious, 
and airborne—it is not unreasonable 
to expect that the infantry regiment 
commander and the artillery bat 
talion commander may be called upon 
to submit a “required supply rate.” 
The same situation might exist when 
a division or task force is entering a 
new area or new operational phase. 
The officer who gives this matter a 
little consideration will undoubtedly 
ask where he can find out something 
about ammunition requirements. 
This is quite a problem for most off- 
cers since few have the opportunity 
to study, work with, and solve ammu 
nition problems during combat. 
Those officers who did work with this 
problem during World War II have 
left the service or have advanced in 
grade and have moved to a higher 
level than the one in which they 
gained their practical experience. 

At The Artillery School we tell the 
student officers that they can turn to 
paragraph 112a, FM 101-10, to obtain 
information on ammunition require- 
ments. The table in this paragraph 
is a compilation of experience factors 
of World War II on a world-wide 
basis. We are careful to point out 
that this table is to be used as a guide 
and that it would be unreasonable to 
expect these factors to fit present-day 
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For 


example, paragraph 112a and other 


situations with absolute accuracy 
paragraphs do not include a true pic- 
ture of the potentialities of the VI 
We were 


just beginning to exploit the possi 


fuze that is available today 
bilities of this type fuze at the end of 


the war. Combat experience in Ko 
rea has taught us that the present type 
VI tus 
pletely some of the problems concern 
that 


existed during World War LL. In view 


enables us to climinate com 
ing the firing of this type fuze, 


olf ever-changing conditions we stress 
the importance of units, of all types 
and sizes, keeping records in ordet 
that they build 


own 


may up experience 


factors of their This applies to 
all classes of supply and to logistics 
problems in general. The experience 
factors of a unit that has engaged in 
combat are probably more reliable 
than those the Department of the 


Army has published in FM 101-10. 


Toa paper work required to pro 


cure ammunition is a relatively sim 


ple matter. But the handling of the 
actual tonnages involved is not quite 
so simple and becomes a major prob 
lem of units engaged in combat. Using 
units get ammunition by preparing a 
request on Form 581 in three copies, 
turned the 
ASP that fills the order, one copy to 
go to the DAO (or 
artillery 


one copy to be over to 
office if 
with the 
the unit file. 
one of two cet 
prescribed by SR 
“Required to 
Expenditures are within 


similar 
established for 
corps), and 
Form 581 
tificates that are 
7OO-310-1, 
load. 


one tor 
must bear 
replenish 
basi 
authorized available supply rate,” or 
“Required for immediate consump 
tion, expenditures are within author 
ized available supply rate.” The for 
mer definte and will not be 
misunderstood the latter 
ther to what is 
mediate consumption,” 


is very 
but needs 
“ym 
Paragraph 
53b, Draft FM 9-6 says that, “required 
for immediate consumption” will be 


clarification as 


interpreted to mean that ammunition 
will be expended within twenty-four 
hours subsequent to withdrawal from 
the ammunition supply point.” When 
the Form 581 is properly filled out 
and presented to the DAO (or othe 
control office) it will be authenticated 


and the unit ammunition ofhcer can 
ASP and. present the 
The ASP will 
the order, indicate to the am 
officer the desired 


ammunition is located in the supply 
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proceed to the 
authenticated order 
honor 


munition where 


point, and provide personnel from 
ordnance ammunition companies to 
assist in the loading of the ammuni 
tion. In the event that the ASP does 
not have the ammunition requested 
in stock, the commander of the sup 
ply point is obligated to report the 
fact promptly to the army ammuni 
tion supply ofhcer and request instruc 
tion as to where the ammunition can 
He will then inform the 
unit ammunition officer of the status 
of the required type of ammuniton 


be obtained. 


and the unit ammunition officer will 
take whatever action is necessary. He 
may accept a substitute type, go to 
the nearest available source of supply 
to get what he wants, or wait until 
the ASP receives a resupply from the 
depot. There will be variations in the 
exact procedures of filling out the 
Form 581, but general instructions for 
its preparation may be found in para- 
graphs 248-251, Draft FM 9-6. 

The storage of ammunition by the 
using units does not present any ma 
jor problems. Because each unit is 
provided the necessary transportation 
on the T/OX&E that is required to 
transport the basic load of ammuni- 
tion (except semi-mobile AAA bat- 
talions) using units have mobile stor- 


age facilities. This eliminates the 


need of always storing sizable quanti- 


ties of ammunition on the ground in 
the battalion or regimental area, Dur- 
ing World War II artillery battalions 
were allocated a certain number of 
“units of fire” for a specified period of 
time. The units did not have the lift 
to transport that amount. This en 
couraged the using units to get all of 
the ammunition allocated to them in 
order that they would have adequate 
reserves on hand. This desire to ac- 
cumulate a reserve of our own, “just 
is a humar. weakness that we 
all exhibit one time or another. Over 


in case” 


and ever again units were compelled 
to advance or withdraw and the am- 
munition that they had accumulated, 
“just in case,” was lost to the enemy 
or was abandoned because they didn’t 
have enough transportation. This ac 
counts for a part of the scarcity of 
artillery ammunition that existed in 
the winter of 1944-45 in the European 
theater. 

The army ammunition supply point 
(ASP) will maintain from three to 
five days’ supply for the troops that it 
supports. The army ammunition de 
pot will maintain about fifteen days’ 
supply for the supply points it sup 
ports. 


Tae desirability of :naintaining mo- 
bility not be ques- 
tioned. Fort Sill emphasizes that only 
limited 


will certainly 
ammunition 
should be unloaded at the position 
area of the firing batteries, and only 
in special should large 
quantities of ammunition be on the 
ground, either in battery or battalion 
areas. The infantry or airborne divi 
will find it neces- 
sary to use all its vehicles to shuttle 
infantry units from place to place. Air 
resupply of airborne units which have 
only small numbers of trucks in the 
early stages, will, necessarily have to 
store ammunition on the ground. 
When a large-scale preparation is to 
be fired or when we anticipate the ne- 
cessity of defensive fires on a large 
scale, we will certainly expect units 
to store some ammunition on the 
ground. But these are special condi- 
tions that require a departure from 
the policy of maintaining complete 
mobility at all times. 


amounts of 


situations 


sion occasionally 


Perhaps it would be wise to note at 
this point that a field army command- 
er can authorize a unit to draw and 
hold ammunition in excess of its basic 
load of ammunition in those special 
situations when a unit is undertaking 
a passage across a terrain obstacle or 
preparing to operate independently. 
If such authorization is made, some 
consideration must be given to the 
transportation to lift the increase. A 
unit may find itself in possession of 
ammunition in excess of its basic load 
as a result of drawing ammunition on 
the basis of “required for immediate 
expenditure,” when the demand for 
ammunition during that period did 
not amount to the quantity anticipat- 
ed. In either case, SR 700-310-1  re- 
quires the unit commander to render 
a report, on Form 581, of the amount 
of ammunition by type and caliber 
that is in excess of the basic load. 

At the time a unit enters a theater 
of operations it is issued its basic load 
of ammunition. At the time of issue, 
the Ordnance Ammunition Service 
charges this amount of ammunition 
off their records; it is considered 
expended. The ammunition actually 
can be considered in the same manner 
would consider an item of 
equipment or materiel that is author- 
ized by the T/O&E. It is an integral 
part of the unit. 


as we 


This ammunition is provided for 
each combat unit so that it may have 
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a reserve to use if supply system is 
temporarily disrupted or when the 
unit faces an unexpected demand. 
Some ofhcers have an impression that 
the basic load is untouchable, to be 


used on the 


and 
then only by authority of a higher 


commander 


rarest occasions, 
because 
the ammunition is issued to the unit 
as its reserve and it is expected that 


This is wrong 


any unit will use its reserve whenever 
the thinks it 
used. We can say 


commander should be 
that the ammuni 
tion reserve is to be used just as re- 
serve infantry is used by an infantry 
must al- 
ways keep in mind that a unit may 
not exceed the authorized available 
supply though that an- 
nounced rate is far less than the basic 
load. Since the basic load is a reserve 


commander. However, we 


rate even 


supply that is issued to a unit and is 
charged off the stock levels, the am- 
munition supply service will assume, 
and so should all other agencies that 
are concerned with ammunition, that 
the unit commander will maintain the 
basic load as prescribed by regula- 
When the arises 
where a unit is in possession of am- 
munition that is in excess of the basic 
load all agencies have an interest in 
the excess amount. It 


tions. condition 


1S considered 
part of the reserve stock of the thea- 
ter, not of the unit that has it. This 


is a marked departure from the sys- 
tem that was in effect during World 
War II when units were allocated am- 
munition and at the time the ammu- 


nition was issued at the ASP it was 
subtracted from the stock level. There 
was no positive reporting system that 
was universally to account for 
ammunition that was issued but not 
expended and remained in possession 
of the units. the 
worst the old system 
hoarded ammunition 
and prevented an accurate inventory 
of the theater stock level. Many units 
carried large quantities throughout 
the war (several 
fessed to this practice) 


used 


This was one of 
deficiencies of 


because units 


have con- 
that was be- 
yond reason. Other units hoarded am- 


officers 


munition only to abandon part of it 
when short of transportation. Such a 
system resulted in considerable quan- 
tities of ammunition actually being 
present in the theater of operation 
but not accounted for on the stock 
records of any ammunition supply in- 
stallation. Every officer should recog- 
nize that one of its objectives of the 
ammunition system is to maintain a 
true record of the level of ammuni- 
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tion supply and make every effort to 
see that basic loads are maintained 
at prescribed levels. And when his 
unit has ammunition in excess of the 
basic load at the end of the established 
twenty-four-hour period, execute an 
accurate report. 


Ll: instead of so reporting you ask 
why you can’t just fire the excess, 
the answer is that you can if suitable 
targets are uncovered, and if you have 
not fired at the available supply rate 
for the period. The determining fac 
tor is not the quantity of ammunition 
that a unit has immediately available 
in its area but the published availa 
ble supply rate. Ammunition in ex 
cess of the basic load does not con 
stitute authority to expend ammuni 
tion over the available supply rate. 
Another question frequently asked is 
“If I do not expend the available sup 
ply rate today will that unused por 
tion be available to me tomorrow?” 
The answer is no, it won't be. The 
publication of an available supply 
rate is a directive of the commander 
that amounts to a statement that the 
ammunition supply system cannot 
provide ammunition to the command 
to meet the required rate of supply for 
a specified period of time. The very 
fact that the available supply rate is 
imposed upon a command is an indi 
cation that flow of supply is limited, 
has been disrupted, or demands have 
been greater than anticipated. The 
higher commander is using a ration 
ing system to build up the reserves of 
the army or army ‘group for future 
operations or to keep expenditures 
balanced with receipts. Lower units 
would defeat this purpose if they at 
tempted to build up their own re 
serves by restricting their firing on 
certain days to accumulate a reserve 
for future operations. The 
supply or stock level of ammunition 
is a problem of the theater command 


reserve 


er, army group commander, or army 
commander. Commanders at lower 
levels can help these higher com 
manders by not concerning themselves 
with the problem. The system is a con- 
tinuous refill system and each eche 
lon of command handles it so as to 
make ammunition available to units 
in the greatest amount possible. The 
system was not instituted to establish 
a control system just for the sake of 
having one to control ammunition. 
The overall distribution can be 
most clearly illustrated by a diagram. 
The one on page 29 is a schematic 


picture of the ammunition distribu- 
tion system 

Established practices of handling 
ammunition in front-line infantry 
units and within the artillery battal- 
ion will remain about the same. The 
emphasis on keeping the basic load 
of ammunition in a mobile status will 
affect the distribution because we will 
find ammunition unloaded at 
weapons positions and at unit ammu- 
nition supply points. Artillery. still 
has the problem of different lot num- 
bers that complicates the distribution 
system. Infantry and armor still have 
the problem of distribution in the im- 
mediate battle area. 


less 


This article does 
not go into these tactical aspects. Par- 
agraph 81, FM 17-50, does cover the 
mobile Class V supply point that is 
maintained by the armored division 
in special situations. Infantry and air- 
borne divisions do not normally oper- 
ate division Class V supply points. 
However, when infantry or airborne 
divisions are employed in an airborne 
operation they may operate a division 
Class V supply point, but it will not 
be mobile. 


To summarize the new system we 
can say that procurement of Class V 
supply —a matter of refilling expen- 
ditures from the basic load or draw- 
ing ammunition in advance based on 
the commander's estimate—is quite 
simple. The paper work is just about 
the minimum. The storage problem 
is improved because definite amounts 
of ammunition are prescribed by the 
Department of the Army and the nec- 
essary transportation lift is provided. 
Ihere is little change, if any, in the 
determination of requirements and 
distribution. The substitution of the 
“ammunition day of supply” for the 
“unit of fire” should give the higher 
commander a greater degree of flexi- 
bility. The report of ammunition in 
excess of the basic load and the posi- 
tive statement of the SR concerning 
the, commander's responsibility in re- 
gard to conserving, safeguarding, and 
displacing the amount in excess of the 
basic load should stop the hoarding 
and abandoning of ammunition. 

The system presents a fairly bright 
picture as concerns the S-4-G-4 side 
of the picture—fewer reports, simple 
procurement procedures, and suffi- 
cient transportation in the unit to 
move the basic load. However, when 
we look at the S-3-G-3 part of the 
picture it is not quite so rosy. When 
the available supply rate is in effect, 
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the division artllery or corps artil 
lery 5-3 will have to be informed as 
to the status of ammunition in order 
to plan fires and to allocate fire mis 
sions. At present there is no estab 
lished way tor the S-3 to maintain a 
current status of ammunition. He 
must assume that the units alwavs 
have their basic load, but when am 
munition is rationed it appears that 
he will either have to harass the bat 
talion S-%s for status reports or an 
SOP will have to be instituted that 
will require a report of the number 
of rounds and type of fuze that is ex 
pended on each target. There seems 
to be a difference of opinion as to 
whether this report should come up 
through the S-2 channel or the S83 
channel but it will have to come to 
The $3 will 
know the available supply rate and if 


the 8-3 by some means 


he maintains a running account of 
expenditures the determination of 
what part of the available supply rate 
has not been expended can be deter 
mined, The same problem that con 
fronts the corps artillery $3 and divi 
sion artillery S-3 will confront the 
tank battalion S38 and the infantry 
regiment S-3, in varying degrees. 
Reports from Korea indicate the 
continuous refill system has been used. 
Units have basic loads of ammunition 
and maintain them on the “continu 
ous refill” basis. Available supply 
Appar 


ently when action was heavy ammuni 


rates were imposed at times 


tion was available at the required rate, 
This condition existed due to the tore- 
sight of commanders who imposed the 
available supply rate when action was 
not heavy, or when units were in the 
rear and engaged with guerrillas. Am 
munition reached artillery positions 
in large quantities—5,000 rounds pet 
night's firing—due to the efforts of 
all echelons of command and _ rigid 
trathc regulations. In many instances 
the supply routes were not clear of 
communist troops, yet ammunition 
was available to the using units when 
they needed it. 

The system has many points in its 
favor. Only a test of a major opera 
tion in the field over an extended pe- 
riod of time will reveal its true worth. 
Its success will depend primarily upon 
the intelligent cooperation of all ofh 
cers. The importance of the ammuni 
tion problem warrants the — small 
amount of time that it will take each 
officer to study SR 700-311-1, Cl to FM 
101-10, and the pertinent parts of FM 
96 
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Igniter, M15 WP hand 
grenade with delay fuze 
removed and replaced with 
electric blasting cap. 
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Propellent, 
‘4 Ib. com- 
position C3 
and elec- 
tric blast- 
ing cap. 











Piston, 2-inch wood cut 
round for easy fit; 
ta inch clearance. 


8-in How cartridge 
storage case 


Charge, 5 gallons 
5 per cent napalm 


HOMEMADE FLAMETHROWER 


A, A one-shot expedient, the homemade flamethrower described here has 
been used effectively in Korea in defense of an artillery position. 


The flamethrower is made from an empty 8-inch howitzer cartridge 
storage case, filled with five gallons of five per cent napalm and equipped 
with one-quarter pound of composition C3 for propellent, a wooden disc 
piston, an MI5 WP hand grenade as an igniter, two electric blasting caps, 
wire, and a blasting machine or battery. 


The internal parts are assembled as shown in the sketch. The metal cap 
is then replaced with the rubber gasket firmly seated to prevent the napalm 
from spilling. The spider of the cap is locked in the slot for transportation 
only, and must be disengaged when firing. 


The flamethrower is buried at the desired elevation so that only the 
mouth of the tube protrudes. The slope of the piece determines the range. 
A 1:3 elevation will give 55-60 yards’ range, effective for plunging fire and 
high trajectory, while a 1:4 slope will give grazing fire at a range of 45-50 
yards. When the flamethrower is emplaced, loose earth is tamped around 
the piece and sandbags are placed on top of it. 


The fuze M6A4D is removed from the WP grenade and an electric blast- 
ing cap is inserted. The wires from the cap are used to secure it in place, 
and the remainder of the wire is extended for connection. 

The grenade igniter is placed approximately six inches in front of and 
below the mouth of the flamethrower. The wires from the blasting caps in 
the C3 propellent and grenade are connected in series with field wire to the 
detonating machine at least fifty yards to the rear or flank of the piece. 


It takes about one man-hour to emplace one flamethrower. They may 
be employed in defense singly or in combination depending upon the de- 
sired effect and the time and equipment available for assembly and emplace- 
ment. 


Flamethrowers which are emplaced in column should be fired from front 
to rear to prevent the fire from burning the wires leading to other pieces. 
Firing can be controlled by one man at a switchboard. Such a panel can be 
improvised by driving nails into a board in pairs and connecting the two 
wires from each circuit to each pair. Selected pieces can then be fired by 
touching the battery leads, or leads from the blasting machine, to appropriate 
nails. 


Used in conjunction with personnel mines, barbed wire and an efficient 
fire plan, these emplaced flamethrowers constitute a formidable defense. One 
projector will spray burning napalm evenly over an area about 50 x 10 yards. 
Maximum effect is obtained with grazing fire. The target area is denied 
hostile troops for approximately ten minutes during the time of burning. 
Personnel in the area are subject to severe burns and present excellent targets 
for machine-gun and rifle fire when they attempt to run. 
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would make the infantry 


For the past year, I have seen the 
men climb up and down Korean hills, 
carrying a weapon, ammunition, gren- 
ades, rations, bedroll, poncho and 
maybe a shelter half. outfits 
have their men carry their equipment 
with them when they attack. Others 
have the equipment brought up to 
the men by carrying parties after the 
objective has been taken and consoli- 
dated. I think it is unnecessary for 
any man to carry the extra equip- 


Some 


ment; helicopters assigned to a bat- 
talion could do the job. 

If helicopters were assigned to a 
battalion (under control of the motor 
officer for care and maintenance) dur- 
ing an operation, they could be at- 
tached to companies for the purpose 
of logistical support and evacuation. 

Once a company has taken its ob- 
jective and consolidated itself, the 
primary thing is the threat of a coun- 
ter-attack, but a re-issue of ammuni- 
tion is necessary and the wounded 
have to be evacuated. The helicopters 
can bring up that ammunition either 
by landing on the reverse slope or on 
the nearest available piece of terrain, 
unload the ammunition and rations, 
pick up the wounded and fly them to 
the battalion aid station. 

I estimate that under normal condi- 
tions it would take about twenty min- 
utes to make a round trip. 

Whether a man lives or dies when 
wounded is important. Here in 





LigUTENANT LEONARD KIMMICK, JR., In- 
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Korea, I have talked to platoon lead- 
ers who have told me that they have 
seen and heard of men dying from 
wounds because they couldn't be 
taken off of a hill—sometimes be- 
cause of the rugged terrain, sometimes 
because men couldn't be spared to 
carry them. 

One hill that my battalion took, 
was 1157 meters high, and rugged as 
they come. It took from 0800 to about 
1900 for the lead element to reach the 
top and at least half that time for a 
man to descend. Such operations hap- 
pen very often in Korea and getting 
the wounded down is a terrific job. 

I can visualize countless other uses 
for the helicopters. Reconnaissance, 
for example. Just imagine the bat- 
talion commander being able to take 
his company commanders aloft over 
our lines, and showing them the ter- 
rain that they will have to attack over. 
Then the platoon leaders would have 
their turn. Knowing the terrain is 
half the battle. 

Helicopters could also be used by 
quartering parties, messengers, bring- 
ing down sick call personnel, taking 
up mail and hot food, and by the first 
sergeant. The company commander 
and the battalion commander could 
use it for inspection trips along the 
lines. 

The helicopters will become abso- 
lutely essential to outposts when they 
need a re-supply of ammunition or 
food, or have wounded men to evacu- 
ate. This war has been and still is 
one of outposts and task forces, and 
I'm sure wars of the future will be 
the same. 


Another use of the helicopter 
would be to carry information to 
commanders, especially about adja- 
cent units. Patrols getting pinned 
down by fire and cut off could be 
guided out by helicopters, or by 
dropped messages. Or reinforcements 
could be flown to them. 

There are many other uses for the 
aircraft, but as a platoon leader I 
know that if my men knew there was 
such a thing as a helicopter backing 
them up for re-supply and evacuation, 
they would have a ten-notch lift in 
their morale. 


Tae greatest and most important 
thing in any platoon leader’s mind is 
the care of his men. It’s a personal 
thing to us, as we are with them con- 
stantly. They depend on us to take 
care of them with every ounce of 
energy and ingenuity we have and the 
helicopter can help us do our job. 

I'm sure there are many arguments 
against helicopters organic to the rifle 
battalion. But that is where I want 
them, where they can be controlled 
and used by the people who know 
where and when they are needed. Any 
place back of battalion would take 
too long, and messages invariably get 
mixed up. Time is all important in 
such operations. 

The present evacuation helicopter 
seems to be a very durable machine 
and it would be able to do all these 
jobs. Perhaps new designs will be 
improved. In any event, the helicop- 
ter should be able to carry the pilot, 
passenger, and, if possible, two litters. 
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Enough facts slip through Red China's Bamboo Curtain to make it plain that even China’s pool of manpower isn't limitless 


How Strong Is Red China? 


Gene Z. Hanrahan 


Red China's transportation and communications facili- 
ties are as primitive as her industry and agriculture Wi IL we debate whether 


Europe or Asia is to be the principal 

long-range objective of Moscow, the 

. Kremlin has kindled more than half 
“ a dozen fires in the Orient, minor 
=“ ‘ blazes to be sure, but strong enough 
ary . . ; to engage much of the military 
r 5 ‘ suength of such nations as Great 
AY Britain in Malaya, and France in 


e ‘ = Indochina. Whether these assorted 


adventures indicate Asia ‘is Soviet 
Russia's ultimate goal may well turn 
out to be a purely academic question. 


Gene Z. HANRAHAM is an advanced stu- 
dent at Columbia University, specializ- 
ing in the study of the Chinese Com 
munist Army. During the Second 
World War he served in the 3d Marine 
Division in the Pacific and went to 
China with the 5th Marines after the 
Japanese surrender. 
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For the hard fact is that today the 
struggle in Asia is a hot one, and will 
probably continue to be one into 
many tomorrows 

Within the 
Asia much of what will and will not 


troubled vastness of 


happen depends upon the capabili- 
Red China. 
As Communism’s first team in the Far 


ties and limitations of 
Fast, she furnishes the power for all 
the lesser satellites in Asia 

Her true ability to wage war is one 
of Communist China's most closely 
guarded secrets, and in her power— 
or lack of it 


“Koreas” in Asia 


lies the key to future 
While 


to know 


much of 
what we would like is well 
hidden behind 


boo variety of the Lron Curtain, there 


a tightly-woven bam- 


are some salient facts that she cannot 
conceal—facts that may well give the 
free nations of the world a clear and 
intimate view of our most recent 
Communist adversary 

Economic, military and political 
factors all play an important role in 
China's strength. But the trio rests 
squarely upon a single base: the stra 
tegic geography of the country. 


Because of its very simplicity, the 


—— 
oO 


strategic geography of China has long 
been an underestimated factor. But 
it cannot be discounted, for it serves 
as a most important delimiting force 
in China’s power struggle. China's 
geography acts both as an asset and 
a liability to her present ambitions 
in Asia, and can be either friend or 
foe, depending on how it is used and 
how it is understood. 

In relation to the greater Far East 
orbit, China’s strategic value is one of 
dominance over all oth 
East Asia. Her conti 
nental limits not only touch the most 


dominance 
er nations in 


distant frontiers of the Orient, but as 
one of the world’s largest land masses, 
China is, geographically speaking, the 
central Asia power. This fact, long 
recognized by the Chinese themselves, 
is reflected in their own name for the 
country—Chung-kuo, or Middle 
Kingdom 
Until recent times China was un 
able to capitalize upon this domi 
nance. Internally weak and divided, 
her history has been marked by events 
taking place entirely within her own 
littl or no attention 


borders, with 


paid to the outside world. Today, 


' @ 


CHINA DOMINATES ASIA 
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however, China is stirring, slowly ar- 
riving at the realization of her strong 
geographical asset. In all probability, 
she intends to make good use of this 
in the future, spreading fear and dis- 
sension through the marginal regions 
and utilizing her frontiers, with ap- 
plied strength and elasticity, to weak- 
en, then embrace the 
small, less powerful states of Asia. 

is also favored by the two 


control and 

China 
great geographical captains of de 
fense: space and topography. Her 
vastness of land and rugged terrain 
present formidable problems to the 
invader, for China is in no sense a 
“land of passage,” and this great de 
fense in depth furnishes her with a 
protective cover which largely nulli- 
fies her weaknesses in weapons and 
machines. 

The Japanese waged a 
China 
man- 


Empire 


long, seven-year contest in 
which drained her of military 
power and There 


dence that when Japan realized that 


resources. is evi 
she could only hope to neutralize, not 
China that she embarked 
upon her fatal eastward strike against 


Pearl Harbor 


conquer, 
It is important to note 
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More than ninety per cent of the Chinese 
people are tied to the land, forced to use 
ancient methods of planting, tilling and 
harvesting. In the top picture a farmer win- 
nows chaff from his wheat. Below coolies 
use an age-old method to lift water to a 
terraced rice paddy. 


that China has never, in all her his- 
tory, been completely conquered by 
an enemy, and the attempt, even for 
a world power using modern military 
techniques, would prove most difficult. 

But if China is favored by geogra- 
phy, she has other points which are 
her While her 
space and topography are favorable 


not to advantage. 
to interior defense, these factors, cou- 
pled with primitive transportation 
and medieval economic structure, pre- 
vent her from acting in a well co 
ordinated singular effort, and this 
greatly limits her striking power. Her 
vast human-sea armies move slowly, 
bunched up and moving like a cater- 
pillar. Her attacks, although violent, 
must be short-termed and sporadic, 
chopped off by almost insurmount- 
able problems in logistics. The track: 
mountain and _ roadless 
space only serve to separate and box 
up the land into small quasi-inde- 
pendent areas. Like the serrated sec- 
tions of a grenade, each part must 
support itself, and each stubbornly 
refuses either to fuse or to bridge the 
others. 


less ranges 


Thus, as an offensive power, giant 
China must move in a double set of 
chains. Her ability to wage any sus- 
tained large-scale offensive operations, 
even on her own soil, is questionable. 


Cuina's economy is based upon 
the soil, with more than ninety per 
cent of her people tied to the land. 
The importance of this cannot be 
minimized, for we know that modern 
wars are fought by 
economy is based on heavy industry. 


nations whose 

The Chinese Communists know 
this. So when they came into power 
in 1949, they began feverish efforts to 
obtain Soviet technical and material 
aid and to develop new industrial 
areas, improve transportation and 
communications, and train workmen 
in industrial skills. 

But the building of an industrial 
war economy is a slow and costly 
process at best. And Red China today 
has neither the time nor the finances 
to do the whole job. She is also short 
of iron and coal, both basic necessi- 
ties for any industrialization. Though 
China has considerable resources of 
coal and iron, both are of extremely 
inferior quality. Lack of adequate 
transportation compounds the diff- 
culty of production as the coal mines 
and deposits of ore are distant from 
each other. 


What little heavy machinery China 
had in Manchuria was looted by the 
USSR in 1945. Even today, China’s 
industrial centers in these regions 
(her best, but definitely no Ruhr) 
have yet to attain their pre-World 
War II production. 

A final limiting factor is the lack of 
skilled workers. Today China can 
number not more than three million 
of these. The high illiteracy rate and 
the peasant’s natural dislike for leav- 
ing his farm suggests that few will be 
entering industry, unless forced. 

In view of all this, it appears that 
at best China can hope to expand a 
small industrial economy only by im- 
proving an industrial economy on her 
basic agrarian economy. The pres- 
ent artificial “increasing of the tem- 
po” by the Reds, even with consider- 
able Soviet help, places a serious bur- 
den upon the shoulders of the peas- 
ant. The causes of the recent guer- 
rilla resistance in southern China can 
probably be largely traced to the 
heavy taxes and other drains forced 
upon the people to support this at- 
tempted expansion. Any Commu- 
nist hopes of hastily building large 
arsenals, machine shops or other 
heavy industry must surely be born 
of opium dreams rather than a cold 
study of hard facts. 


Usuixe those nations whose mili- 
tary strength is assessed in terms of 
over-all firepower, China, because of 
her material and economic deficien- 
cies, can only measure military power 
in terms of men. Her tactics require 
the use of manpower rather than the 
use of weapons and manpower com- 
bined. It is only natural, then, that 
her methods must be applied through 
human-sea and leapfrog tactics, rath- 
er than by firepower and mobility. 
Korea provides a costly refutation 
of the fallacy supported by many 
Chinese military commanders for dec- 
ades, that massed numerical superi- 
ority decides the outcome of battles. 
The Communist leaders are becom- 
ing more and more aware of the su- 
periority of massed fire over massed 
men. As each newly committed Chi- 
nese division was pulverized in Gen- 
eral Van Fleet's attritious meat-grind- 
er, the point was driven home all the 
harder to Red warlords in Peiping. 
The so-called limitless manpower 
of Red China is the cause of another 
fallacy commonly accepted today. 
Even a cursory examination shows 
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that Red China can throw very few 
more men into the field than, say, the 
United States. A practical estimate of 
relative manpower should give the 
ae ae pool of some 12-13 million, 
and Red China a figure of not more 
than 14-16 million. 

The facts are more clearly demon- 
strated when we recall that while the 
over-all population of China is some 
three times greater than that of the 
United States (450 to 150 million). 
But there are five important reasons 
why China's 
limited. 

(1) The primitive state of the agri- 


military manpower is 


cultural economy of the country re- 
quires more than three out of every 
five persons to till the soil, thus re- 
ducing the number of men available 
for service. 

(2) The general health and physi- 
cal condition of the average Chinese 
is far below that of the average Amer- 
ican. This gives the Reds a high IV-F 
casualty rate, and the men in service 
are more susceptible to epidemic and 
plague, as testified by recent events 
in Korea. 

(3) Haphazard conscription prac- 
tices approximate those used by our 
Colonies in 1776. Also the nature of 
the country leaves many men in scat 
tered, remote areas out of reach of 
induction processes. 

(4) China's financial and economic 
capacity is not sufficient to maintain 
a large standing or fighting force over 
long periods. While the United States 
finds it a heavy drain to maintain a 
similar force in readiness, the costs to 
a backward nation like Red China 
must be relatively astronomical. 

(5) The final factor—that of age 
groups—is the most important. In 
China forty per cent of the total pop- 
ulation is under fifteen years of age 
(thirteen per cent in the United 
States). Because of the high death 


and birth rate, this large manpower 
group never develops into fighting 


material. And economically it re- 
mains largely dependent upon the 
older age groups. 

When considered in sum, these fac- 
tors serve to deflate the popular myth 
of China's “endless hordes.” While 
some may say, “China can afford to 
lose ten or fifteen to one on the bat- 
tlefield, so long as she retains her ba- 
sic cadre elements,” we can seriously 
question the truth of this proposition. 
Indeed, it is more likely true that 
China cannot afford to take large 
losses, trained or not. 
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Red China's deficiencies in wat 
equipment means that she must re 
ceive all her tanks, planes and artil 
lery from and by the good graces of 
the Soviet Union. The Chinese them 
selves well realize that always there 
are strings attached to Soviet gifts. 
They are even more aware that such 
gifts consist largely of obsolete or ob 
solescent types—an_ effective factor 
that will insure China's war machine 
a place far behind that of those na- 
tions which produce their own or can 
obtain up-to-date materiel. 

Since Chinese strength in this re 
spect is almost completely dependent 
upon the Soviet Union, she must, of 
necessity, tie herself closely to the 
Soviet military machine for survival. 
However, to assume that the Chinese 
Red Army is merely a cheap imitation 
of her ally would be a costly error. 
For the Chinese, including Commu- 
nist Chinese, are noted for their in- 
dividuality, and are not prone to 
throw away their long years of strug- 
gle for the questionable position of a 
satellite power. 

The Chinese Red Army is Chinese 
and not Russian. True, some of its 
top leaders are Soviet-trained, but 
most of them have been nurtured on 
a particular brand of military tactics 
unlike those of any other nation. It 
is extremely unlikely that these lead 
ers would permit themselves to be 
come assimilated, either in doctrine 
or organization, into the forces of the 
Soviet Union. Indeed, in some tech- 
niques, notably guerrilla tactics and 
psychological warfare, the Chinese 
Reds have proved themselves superior 
even to some of the more materially 
advanced Western Nations. 

The political side of our pyramid 
is probably the most difficult to ap- 
praise, for all future predictions must 
rest upon the ability of the present 
Communist regime to remain in pow 
er. 

Centralized authority in China has 
been a concept maintained more in 
theory than in practice. Racial mi- 
norities, geographical barriers, and 
economic backwardness all have been 
factors instrumental in hindering a 
one-government rule of the country. 
China’s history has been one of many 
governments and many leaders. Even 
the most recent stabilized, long-term 
government, the Nationalist under 
Chiang Kai-shek, was absolute in 
name only. It was constantly forced 
to make pacts with all-powerful, local 
warlords who were in effect the real 


it takes time to build an industrial econ- 
omy capable of suporting a modern war and 
Red China is not only short of know-how 
but also of skilled workers, transportation, 
iron and coal. The top picture shows a typi- 
cal Chinese manufacturer: a shoemaker 
plying his trade as did his father before 
him. Below is a worker in @ pre-World 
War I! Chinese airplane assembly plant. 
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rulers of China 
The 
advanced farthest toward uniting and 
the 
than any of their predecessors 


Communists have probably 


completely controlling country 

Gain 
ing much of North China under the 
guise of they 


agrarian reformers, 


utilized their guerrilla armies to 
overrun the remaining areas, encoun 
tering little resistance from the badly 
demoralized ill-led Nationalist 
troops. With their final “liberation” 
of all China late in 1949, the Reds 


established their capital at Peiping 


and proceeded to prove themselves 


Communists in the true meaning of 
the word 

Now, alter the passage of more than 
two years, the fruits of their rule are 


becoming and evicent, 
Bloody 
and aggressive wars are constant com 


Although 
signs of 


more more 


purges, mass-hysteria trials 


panions ol the people 


there are the usual discon 
tent, and there are many Chinese who 
would probably back any 
even that of Chi 


general weight of 


welcome 
other government 
ang Kaishek—the 
evidence 
Reds 


and 


seems to rest in favor of the 
kor despite the serious losses 
drains resulting trom involve 


Korea, the 


probably more 


ment in Communists are 
intrenched in 


China's 


firmly 
Red 
would like to admit 


This 


elimination and propaganda. 


power than enemies 


has been accomplished by 
In the 
elimination phase, the Reds executed 
tens of thousands of individuals prov 
en or suspected of being unsympa 
thetic to the 


Red regime. ‘Today, in 


the cities and on the farms, few are 


left who even dare whisper against 
the present 


government. As for the 
guerrillas in South China, the Com 
munist been estab 
lished through wholesale elimination, 


either by 


domination has 


control or 
As of 


the present, regardless of what some 


militia 
large-scale military operations, 


local 


reports would indicate, the guerrilla 
threat to the Reds has been largely 
eliminated, as these units, undirected 
and without outside supply sources or 


outside have been one by 


ussistance 
one destroyed 
Communists 


have been concentrating their efforts 


In propaganda, the 


upon their most avid supporters, the 
country’s youth. Realizing that the 
the leaders of to 
morrow, they have succeeded in con 


youth of today are 


verting the majority of the younger 
people to the Communist cause. It is 
not uncommon in Red China to find 


large cities and rural districts ruled 
by the dictatorial authority of a few 
20- or hot- 
one’s 
members of 


25-vear-old 
And 


friends—or 


Communist 
heads. denunciation of 
the 
has become a popular 
practice, encouraged by the present 
regime. 

The long-run threat from this quar- 
ter is evident, for unless this one- 
sided education can be countered, the 
Red regime within a few years will 
rule a people who are nothing but 
puppets. 


even 
one’s family 


P ronanty the most. striking 
weakness in the present Red regime 
can be found within rather than 
As in all states founded by 
force and fear, the grab for power 


without. 


among the Chinese leaders is becom- 
ing an acute possibility. Already ri- 
vals for the 
throne in the Peiping government 
(now held by the ill Mao Tse-tung 
and the aging, semi-retired Chu Teh), 
and varied. There are 
cliques from the various provinces, 
headed by men like Liu Shao-ch’'i and 
Li Li-san, who front for the Soviet 
the Chinese-first-Commu- 
nists-second groups led by Generals 
Lin Piao and P’eng Teh-huai; and 
General Liu Po-ch’eng whose train 


succession to double 


are many 


interests; 


ing leads him to look to Moscow for 
Further, each of Red 
China's five field armies is, in itself, 
almost a 


final direction. 


lovalties 
likely 
to be closer to their commanders than 
to the distant and unfamiliar 
of world communism. The defection 
of one of these top commanders might 
very well be the keystone, which re 
moved, brings down the whole arch. 
All these and present latent 
points for rivalry and splits within 
the Red camp. 

If and when such a break should 
come, we could expect a decisive, but 
perhaps behind-the-scenes, 


separate entity; 


among their troops are more 


cause 


more 


struggle 
for individual and group supremacy. 
The possibilities for such a coup are 
manifold, leading anywhere from a 
lito-like break with the USSR to an 
actual collapse of the Party. A_po- 
litically and militarily watchful U. S. 
would certainly benefit from such. an 
event. 

And sub rosa and underground ac- 
tivities, if encouraged and directed 
with intelligence and ability, could 
well hasten such an event. Full re- 
liance upon such a windfall, however, 
could be a foolhardy proposition, for 


the Reds are noted for their ability to 
close ranks quickly, purging those 
who fail in their power grabs. But 
where breed the germs of greed, dis- 
sension and lust (and they well may 
be doing that today behind the Bam- 
boo Curtain) there is also violence, 
failure and downfall for many, in- 
cluding some Communists themselves. 


iS SUM, then, the Chinese Com- 
munists are politically much stronger 
than some would have us believe. 
They are further strong defensively, 
both through geographical and_his- 
torical factors, through decades of ex- 
perience in defensive and guerrilla 
warfare operations. But as an active, 
first-line offensive military power, her 
economics, manpower and geography 
all tend to act as a heavy anchor to 
Red China’s dreams of acting as the 
Soviet Union of the Far East. Korea 
for the Chinese is a full-scale, total 
war effort rather than a side show or 
theater. But the facts 
would seem to indicate that, within 
the immediate future at least, China 
be expected to wage any 
broader or more intensive offensive 
operation than we have witnessed in 
Korea. 

If and when the Korea conflict is 
brought to a conclusion, we can logi- 
cally expect more “Koreas” in Asia. 
Spearheaded by Red China and 
backed by the resources of the Soviet 
Union, Burma, Indochina and Ma- 
laya could all prove favorable points 
for attack. But such individual, one- 
country operations are, in all proba- 
bility, the limit of Red China’s war 
potential for some yeats to come. 

Realizing this, the free nations of 
the world can and should institute 
such effective countermeasures as are 
possible to neutralize China’s power. 
A rigid blockade, smashing her eight- 
eenth century transportation and 
communications facilities, chewing up 
her manpower reserves, instituting 
vigorous psychological warfare tech- 
niques slanted at both the Chinese 
and other Asiatic peoples, are all 
possible measures that can be used to 
drive a wedge between China and the 
the Soviet Union. 

Knowing China’s war potential, her 
power and her weakness, we can act 
accordingly. There is no reason why, 
both militarily and politically we can- 
not effectively neutralize the threat 
of the second most powerful Com- 
munist nation today—the shackled 
giant, Red China. 
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CEREBRATIONS 


Our literate cocktail-hour tacticians stand to receive as much as $10.00 for their 
contributions to this department. However, the price for those “dashed off” 
with scant consideration for the rules of composition and rhetoric will be much 
less. Hold them to four or five hundred words and type them double-spaced. 





Museum Piece 


So deep is the tradition of the 
bayonet in our consciousness that an 
attack on this noble weapon is like an 
assault on the uniform itself. 

And even today, despite the lessons 
the 
Soldiers in 


tradition is 
Korea 


still burdened with an expensive, and 


of two world wars, 


maintained. are 
almost 
useless weapon, now that we have the 


—if you'll pardon the heresy 


pocket-size can-openet 

Is the bayonet worth the expense, 
time and training it costs us? Could 
not this time be better used for train- 
ing in the employment of modern 
weapons? Before you answer with an 
indignant “No!” let’s face a few facts. 

When you fix bayonets to attack an 
enemy position, you invite a series of 
First, the awk- 
ward and throws the balance of your 
rifle off center. At night it can be- 
come entangled in underbrush and 


mishaps. bavonet is 


waste precious time; it can and has 
become stuck. in ground; 
when not fixed it flaps irritatingly on 
the soldier and adds weight. 


uneven 


Before the bayonet can be of value 
in an attack, we must conjure up an 
almost impossible set of circumstances. 
First, our un- 
loaded un- 
armed. out of 
ammunition we'd 
shoot at him. Next, we must have an 
enemy who would cross steel with us 
rather than shoot, or who will run. 
And of course we must ouselves pre- 
fer thrusting a blade into a defense- 
less enemy to capturing him. 


enemy must have an 


firearm, or he must be 
Second, we must be 


ourselves, or else 


It may be argued that the enemy 
will be surprised if we attack at night 
with bayonets and no warning gun- 
fire. What then is to prevent him 
from shouting, firing warning weap- 
ons or otherwise arousing his lines 
when our attackers strike? 

In a recent movie Bill 
Mauldin’s Up Front, one of the hard- 
ened veterans relieves a recruit of his 
bayonet with this advice: “If you're 
close enough to stick ‘em, you're close 
enough to shoot 'em!” 
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based on 


How many actual bayonet attacks 
in which the enemy wars actually 
routed took place in the two World 
Wars? In conversation with veterans 
of both wars and of the current Ko 
rean conflict, | haven't found one who 
could in conscience say that he had 
ever seen anyone slay or wound an 
enemy with a Despite this 
we hear from someone who “heard it 
from a guy who was there,” of “the 
bayonet charge on the Siegfried Line,” 
or “the bayonet charge we pulled off 
in Italy.” Even granting the very rare 
occasions when such things occurred, 
did the results compensate for the ex 
pense and training? The picture of 
gallant foemen with full clips in rifles, 
yet crossing blades, is really too much. 

A step in the right direction was 
made years ago when the long bay 
onet was chopped to its present, but 
still too long, length. The improve 
ment would be to cut it 
pletely. 

Our counterpart of Colonel Blimp 
will, at this point, trot out the “tradi- 
tion” and “moral value” of the weap 
on. Once the soldier is aware, and it 
doesn't take long in combat, of the 
actual comparative uselessness of the 
weapon, its morale value ceases. Tra 
dition ought to give way to common 
sense. We don’t carry ornate metal 
shields any longer. Why shortswords? 

It is interesting that the American 
soldier, when under fire, develops a 
strong desire to stay alive. This shows 
itself in the way he discards cumber- 
some equipment. To the best of my 
knowledge, through personal experi 
ence and observation under fire, the 
bayonet followed the gas mask into 
discard. 


bayonet. 


out com 


Scr. Ratpu J. CRAwForD 
Infantry 


Be Chary with the CIB 


In the performance of his duties, 
Pvt. Joseph Blow, rifleman, faces fire 
daily, and what is more, advances into 
that fire to get to its source. That is 
his job. Captain Joe Snow, the S4, 
also has a job. His is to supervise sup- 


ply and evacuation for the battalion 
commander. If, in the performance 
of his duties, Captain Snow's jeep is 
taken under long-range small-arms or 
mortar fire and Captain Snow does 
not bugout he is awarded the Silver 
Star for his heroic action. Private 
Blow is detailed at honor guard dur- 
ing the presentation of the award. 
What happens to Blow’s morale? 
Now, obviously, it is impossible to 
present the Silver Star to all riflemen. 
I suggest that we already have an 
award for the men who face and ad- 
vance into fire as part of their assigned 
The Combat Infantryman 
Unfortunately, the CIB has 
been cheapened by giving it to men 
who did very little to earn it. If the 
award of the CIB could be restricted 
to those who really fight, and not 
given to those who conceivably might 
get shot at once every three months, 
it would provide the recognition the 
Cooks, clerks, driv- 
ers, and others may get shot at occa- 
sionally; the outfit may be surround- 


duties: 
Badge. 


rifleman deserves. 


ed, and may have to fight its way out. 
But that does not put those men in a 
class with the men in a rifle company 
and its attachments. 
Carr. Vicror F. Diaz 
Infantry 


Night Firing in Combat 

Major Schiller F.- Shore's article in 
your September issue outlines a train- 
ing program designed to prepare rifle- 
men for night firing in combat. This 
program would work, if we recognize 
that the rifle and other small arms are 
primarily day weapons that have 
many disadvantages when used at 
night. 

Our rifle was built for precision fire 
at targets the size of a man or smaller, 
Cer- 
tainly, we can fire at shorter ranges, 
but the weapon was not designed for 
it. The target must be seen through 
the sights, if the fire is to be accurate 
and effective. 

Our experiences in fighting along 
the Naktong River during the early 
part of the Korean War revealed the 
effectiveness, or rather ineffectiveness, 
of the rifle as a night weapon. We 
found that darkness prevented even 
an approximate alinement of the 
sights, even the front sight, on the 
target. Unaimed and inaccurate fire 
was the result. Few Commies were 
killed at night by rifle fire. Firing im- 
mediately discloses the exact position 
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at comparatively long ranges. 








of the firer. And because a man can 
neither see nor hear well when firing, 
the enemy found he could slip up and 
toss a grenade into a rifleman’s tox 
hole during the time the rifleman was 
Our 


followed the 


firing riflemen caught on fast 
They the 
enemy and adopted the hand grenade 
The 


resort. 


example of 


as their principal night weapon 
rifle 


This change in technique saved lives 


was fired only as the last 
and was very successtul in discourag 
ing enemy night attacks 

Does it follow trom this that rifle 
their rifles at 
Admittedly 
along the 


We lacked a 


those 


men should never fire 
night? Of 


our 


course not 


defensive operation 
Naktong was unusual 
lot ol 


equipment in days 


Barbed wire, demolitions, mines, and, 
most important, illuminating devices 


Nearly 


over-extended., 


were practically non-existent 


every company was 
Our company was required to de 
We 


situation 


front 
The 
was not as the book pictured it would 
ln Yet, 
Korea at that time 


fend a %,500-vard were 


badly outnumbered 
it was considered normal in 
Who can say that 
these unusual conditions will not ex 
ist in the future? 

Major Shore's training 
program is the positive approach to 


The 


ignored, 


suggested 


the problem of night firing 


negative side should not be 
if our troops are to get all the facts on 
night firing. Unaimed fire at night 
little 
purpose except to pin-point the firer’s 


position for the 


(without illumination) serves 


enemy An enemy 


grenade, tossed into the foxhole ol 


the firer, would logically follow 
Every man ought to be told that. 

\ short conterence and demonstra 
tion, as part of the night firing pro 
gram, should do the job 

Ly. Pau 


Infantry 


\. SToUGH 


Glory Hunters 

When told that the Matine Corps 
was going to take draltees a veteran 
Marine sergeant is supposed to have 
“Trouble is there just: aren't 
enough Glory Hunters any more.” 

The didn’t 
lor notoriety or personal publicity. 
What he mind the su 
preme exhilaration that comes to a 


said, 


sergeant mean seekers 


had in was 
man in battle when he realizes he has 
lived up to his God, his Country, and 
his own unit 

Although the young, and sometimes 
not so young, members of the Eighth 
Army in Korea 
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have risen to great 


heights, it is noticeable that there is 
a basic difference between the man 
ner in which the average good U.S. 
soldier I have seen in action and the 
average good Frenchman or Britisher 
with whom I have served accept com 
bat. It seems to me that the highly 
motivated American 
solved to do his 


joins battle re 
duty, while the 
Frenchman and the Englishman meets 
the challenge with a high resolve to 
cover himself, his outfit, and his 
with glory. There are, of 
exceptions: the Medal of 
Honor winners, for example; and the 
Marine Corps quite possibly would 
claim an exception’ in its entirety. 


country 
course, 


I first began to think deeply on this 
last winter in Indochina. I 
the World War II 
and had many triends in Indochina. 
Consequently, I spent a lot of time 
with them and, as I 


served 


with French in 


observed their 
units, | recalled some incidents from 
1944. I 


soldiers 


France in remembered how 


American had complained 
that they wanted nothing more to do 
with my 


they 


“crazy Frenchmen” because 
wouldn't stop at anything. 
And, more soberly, | remembered how 
one of the “crazy Frenchmen” who 
was captured had allowed himself to 
be beaten and tortured for three days, 
and finally to death, rather than tell 
the Germans where we were. I latet 
looked at his mutilated and almost 
unrecognizable body and exclaimed, 
“The dirty skunks!” But the French 
captain beside me had said softly, 
“Yes, but how 
how glorious!” 


magnificent of him, 

I remembered all this when I heard 
the word glory mentioned so often in 
Indochina. I saw General de Lattre 
pin many decorations 
upon the chests of “Les Glorieux He 
ros de France,” seventy per cent of 
whom were Colonials. 


de Tassigny 


I saw scores of 
officers and men wearing the Legion 
d’Honneur plus the Croix de Guerre 
with so many palms and stars that 
they required two or three ribbons to 
hold them. I saw hundreds of U.S. 


Distinguished Unit ribbons and 
dozens of our DSC and Silver Star. 
I sat and listened to Madame de Lat- 
tre for an hour and a half, enchanted 
while she related the “glorieuse his- 
toire” of her officer son, since killed 
in action in Indochina, who, at the 
age of fifteen, planned and executed 
his father’s escape. And I thought to 
myself that we Americans were some- 
how missing a trick; something that, 
like religion, could give exalted pur 
pose, satisfaction and solace to the 
individuals who have to wage this war 
that has been thrust upon us. How 
are we going to put this across to our 
soldiers?” 

There are several things that I can 
think of that might help Americans 
became Glory Hunters. One is to 
realize that our country is in grave 
danger. Our youth must be encour 
aged to seek the glory of participation 
in the extermination of the commu- 
nist dragon. This indoctrination must 
begin in our churches and 
schools. 


homes, 


What can we soldiers do to stimu 
late the individual to seek glory for 
his outfit? We must build up unit 
pride, you say. But how are we go- 
ing to do that more than we have? It 
is all very well to say that unit spirit 
must be developed based on tradition; 
the real question remains—how? Dis- 
tinctive combat insignia, emphasis on 
unit heraldry, the listing of honors 
and the permanent display of tro- 
phies? All that is good, but there 
must be more. I have three practical 
suggestions: 

(1) Give our units names instead 
of, or in addition to, numbers. 

(2) Give continuity of officer and 
enlisted personnel to our units. 


(3) Provide sectional sponsorship 
of units. 
There is a tendency at division 


level toward point No. 1. However, 
it should be carried further. The 
public remembers names much more 
readily than numbers and if the pub- 
lic becomes interested in a_ specific 
unit that in itself is an inspiration. 
Psychologically, there is something 
negative about numbers. Some out- 
standing units have made their num- 
bers famous — the 442d Regimental 
Combat Team, for example. But the 
Flying Tigers, Carlson’s Raiders, Mer- 
rill’s Marauders and the Rangers are 
well known, even though many have 
no idea of the records of the units. 
Point 2, the continuity of —per- 
sonnel, is a delicate subject. There 
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have been a number of arguments 
proposed against it, including the ef- 
fect on promotions if officers and men 
are to spend their the 
same regiments. However, my expe- 
rience with the British, some National 
Guard outfits, and the Puerto Rican 
65th Infantry tells me that the advan- 
tages of common background, tradi- 


careers in 


tion and habitat are very great. 


The basic idea behind Point 3 is to 
attempt to emphasize both to the mili- 
tary personnel and the American 
public, in an intimate fashion, that 
our Army is really their home team. 
It is pretty difhcult for Jimmy Smith 
the 
whole, big Army but suppose it were 


to feel a personal interest in 
possible to readjust our military or- 
ganizational 
three would 


something like this: 


include my 
then have 


system to 
points, we 


The State of Virginia, let's say, is 
designated as the home of a division 
called the “Old 
home of one regiment 


to be Dominions.” 
The is Fort 
Monroe and this unit is known as the 
*Tidewaters.”” Other regiments of the 
division are located elsewhere in the 
state and also have names of local sig 
nificance. The the regi- 
ments will be, as far as possible, from 
Virginia and the enlisted personnel 
will be recruited and drafted from 
the vicinity of their home station. The 


officers of 


“Tidewaters” for example, would be 
made up of men from Norfolk, York- 
and the like. ‘Tide- 
the true 
regiment. The officers, 

and their families 
would be part of the community in- 
stead of who little 
with the And when the 
“Tidewaters” went off to war, Jimmy 
Smith follow 
their fortunes as avidly as the burgh- 
ers of Brooklyn follow the Dodgers. 
The chances are that Jimmy Smith 
would the day 


lidewaters 


town, Gloucester 


water Virginia would be 
the 


men 


home of 
enlisted 
transients mux 
civilians, 
would 


and his family 


when he 
and par- 
And there 
For each member of 


dream of 
could join the 

ticipate in their glories. 
would be glory. 
the Tidewaters would have a respon 
sibility, become a tra- 
dition, which he could never let down. 
The “Old 
would 


which would 
whole 
which 
And.every 
loyal citizen in the State of Virginia 
would feel that a good-sized piece of 


Dominions” as a 
have a_ responsibility 
would become a tradition. 


our Army belonged to him personally. 


Lr. Cow. W. B. Booru 
Infantry 
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ARTILLERY 
Fort Sill 
Airmen Fly for CGSC 


A small armada of TAS aircraft pro- 
vided aerial reconnaissance in a Novem 
ber terrain exercise for students at the 
Command and General Staff College, 
Fort Leavenworth, Kan. 

Airplanes making the trip included 50 
L-19s, one LC-126, one L-17, and a TL- 
21 Three helicopters took off earlier 
since they have lower speed and a shorter 
range than the airplanes. The L-19s flew 
more than 500 missions, each of them car 
rying a student on reconnaissance. The 
aviators also gave a flight technique dem 
onstration to show the Army's future 
leaders what Army aircraft can do for 
them. 


Korean Class 
Allied Ofhcer 
Koreans, favorably im 
pressed instructors and observers as it 
ended six weeks. The language 
difficulties have proved no great barrier 
to instruction because of the ability of 
the Koreans to understand English and 
the extensive rehearsals and preparations 
for classes made by the instructors 
The Department of Combined 
is translating into Korean the 
track of the training film, The Infantry 
Unit in the Attack, for use with this class 
Plans are 


The special Class, con 


sisting of 100 


its first 


Arms 
sound 


being made to film a class 


Films 
ROTC Instructors 


ROTC. instructors from 
and five army attended a 
week-long conference at Fort Sill in No- 
vember. The was called to 
bring the instructors up to date on the 


session by Paramount 


Senior eleven 


schools areas 
conference 


latest training trends, doctrine, and new 
developments at TAS. The orientation 
and preliminary conference was headed 
by the director of the Department of 
Training Publications and Aids and the 
chief of the Civilian Components branch 
of that department. The instructors vis 
The Artillery School Board and the 
departments of Combined Arms, Gun 
nery, Material, Communication, Observa 
tion, Motors, Training Publications and 
Aids, and Air Training 


ited 


Training Films 


Final review of a 


new training film, 
Fire Direction Procedure, was conducted 
at TAS in November. The Department 
of Gunnery furnished a technical advisor 
for the film, produced by the Signal 
Corps Photographic Center, Long Island 
City, N. Y. 

Fire Direction 


Procedure is in three 


parts with a showing time of about 30 
minutes each. Part I describes precision 
fire; Part IL covers area fire; Part IIL ex 
plains the observed firing chart. Issue of 
the film is slated for early 1952. 

Another training film, Observation and 
idjustment of Indirect Fire, is being pro- 
duced. Filming of the firing portion of 
the movie was completed at Fort Sill dur 
ing December. The final phase of produc- 
tion is scheduled to begin at the Photo 
graphic Center in January. 


OCS Commissions 


Iwo hundred and thirty-eight ‘enlisted 
men have graduated from Fort Sill’s Offi- 
cial Candidate School since it reopened 
in February 1951. Eighty-five:men won 
their gold bars 20 November. OCS classes 
continue to be filled with a course start 
ing every two weeks 


Extension Courses 


Tips for Students. Instructors in the 
Department of Extension Courses say stu 
dents are cramping their style when they 
allow too much time to elapse between 
lessons. In most subcourses the instruc 
tion is progressive—Lesson 2 being built 
on the material in Lesson 1, and so on. 
When there are delays in study, the 
knowledge and skills learned in one les 
son become dim and must be relearned 
This 
results in low grades and poor assimila 


when a succeeding lesson is started. 


tion of the material, instructors explain 


Revised Courses. made 
in extension courses primarily to mcor 
porate new doctrine 


Revisions are 


But in the absence 
of doctrinal change, revisions are often 
made to improve a course when it comes 
up for reprinting. Complete records of 
student responses, average student grades, 
average student times, and files of all stu 
dent comments on the subcourse are kept 
by the Department of Extension Courses 
for use in improving the subcourse. Sub 
courses recently revised are: 

Subcourse 20-2 


(Methods of 
available 


Instruc- 
This is a common 
prepared by the Infantry 


tion), now 
subcourse 


School 


Subcourse 30-2) (Training Manage 
ment) being printed now and is expected 
to be available soon 

Subcourse 30-1I5AAA (AAA Radar Ma 
teriel and Employment) available about 
| February. This subcourse teaches the 
operation and functioning of AAA radar 
as well as its employment. 

Subcourse 40-10 (Field Artillery Tac 
tics, General) has been service tested and 
will be available during the latter part 
of February. This revised edition reflects 
the latest changes in T /O&Es of artillery 
units. 


ai 








HE2FA 
Action) 


Artillery 
available 


Subcourse (Division 


in Defensive now 


Motor Instruction 


The Department of Motors filled five 
IAS tor 
ing on the M135 (new 21,ton 
Mil 
hicles at 
Ohio 


train 
GMC) 
carrier) ve 


spaces allotted imstructor 


and (new %ton cargo 


Lima Ordnance Depot, Lima 


in December 


Fort Bliss 
RTC Training 


The Antiaircraft Artillery Replacement 
Training Center has initiated its special 
ist training program, with 37 men in the 
opening c Lasses 

The cight week 
men as aircraft warning specialists 


\AA fire 


operators, oF radar operators 


courses will qualify 


AAA 


operations assistants control 


Assignment to the specialist trang 


made on the basis of special 


Apu 


and follows comple 


classes is 


aptitudes as reve sled in scores in 


Areas | 
of the 


tuck and 4 


tion emht weeks’ basic traming 


Training ws under the supervision of 


the Sth Traming Battalion 


City Defense 


Approximately fifty ofhcers students in 
the Antiamcraft Guided Missiles 
Branch of LAS, planned a defense of the 
Paso 20 November 
artillery 


and 


city of Fl as part of 


thew study in antiaircralt Sites 


were chosen for the placing of antiau 
ot key 
points in the city from an imaginary at 
tack No 


involved 


craft guns in a simulated defense 


movement of equipment was 


The defense plan was one of a series 
being made this fall by officer students in 


the AA & GM Branch 


Foreign Students 


Forty four foreign students are pres 
Antiaircraft and 
TAS at Fort 
members of the 
Sill, 


antiaircraft artillery phase 


enrolled in the 
Guided Missiles Branch of 
Bliss. Of these, 20 are 
Advanced 
studying the 
of then 
Fighteen countries are represe nted by 
the Allied group 
Chile, France, Egypt 
Britain, Italy, Turkey 
Venezucla, Guatemala 
Republic 
Norway 


ently 


Class from Fort who are 


course here 


including: Canada 
Switvverland, Great 
Brazil, 
Philip 

Paki 


Argentina, 
Mexico 
Thailand 


pine Greece 


stan and 


ROTC 


Representatives from each of the six 
Rico at 
Reserve 
Fort 


army areas and from Puerto 


tended a five dav conference on 
Otheers Training Corps matters at 
Bliss, 5-9 November All 


of military 


were prote SsorTs 


ROTC 
rtillery 


science and tactics in 


units which have ntiaireraft 
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training. They studied and discussed such 
subjects a straming programs, training lit 
erature and aids, and new methods of in 


struction during the Fort Bliss meeting 


INFANTRY 


New Assistant Commandant 


Brigadier General Guy S. Meloy, Jr., is 
the new assistant commandant of the In 
fantry School, his third 
Fort Benning. He a student here in 
1934.5 with the 66th In 
fantry 1936 to 1938, 
1939 


assignment to 
was 
and served here 
(Light 
then 


Tanks) from 


and returned here again in 


with the Ist Division 


In an address to graduating Ofhcer 
Class No. 4, General Meloy 
importance of the platoon 
leader in the He said that the 
Follow Me" motto of the Infantry “is 


about the best there is for the finest fight 


Candidate 
stressed the 


infantry 


He cautioned the 
standards in 
‘like 
Never let an 
it is corrected.” 


ing man in the world,” 


new ofhcers to “set high 
everything you do and demand a 
wise’ action from your men 


error become stale before 


Allied Training Program 


The Allied Training Program continues 
to provide more and more Allied officers 
During 1950 273 al 
The Infantry 


for schooling here 
lied students 
School This year's total ts expected to 
reach 500. The group of 149 Republic of 
Korea othcers enrolled here 
Allied 
prese net time 
Allied 
nine European, six Latin American, and 
three 


trained at 


is the largest 
training at the 
In addition to the Korean 
students are 


single group in 


class, present from 


Asiatic Countries 


ROTC Conference 


Seventeen — ofhcers 
ROTC units in all the 
areas, of Army Field 
Department of the 
Infantry 


representatives of 
army 
Forces, and of the 
Army attended the 
ROTC Confer 
The Conference this year took on 


Senior 


annual five-day 
ence 
a greater importance due to the increas- 
ing role that the ROTC is playing as a 
source for commissioned officers. This was 
the first conference to be held since the 
inauguration of the Office of the ROTC 
Advisor at The School 

The 17 


into three 


Infantry 
were divided 
with one commit- 
infantry training 
literature to 
useful in ROTC 
examined 


visiting othcers 
committees 
tee examining available 
aids and infantry training 
material 
Another 


recommendations on the en 


determine 
training committee 
and made 
tire scope of the training programs, texts, 
MC hedule s lesson 


subject manuscripts, 


courses available to 


and correspondence 
the ROTC The 
ROTC 
recommended changes to make the entire 


ROTC 


group studied 


policies and related subjects, and 


Infantry program more effective 


Their Honors, the Mayors 


On 14 November, The School was host 
to about 90 mayors of principal United 
States and Canadian cities. Earlier in the 
vear the Department of Defense suggested 
to Congress that this Mayors’ Orientation 
Conference be held to familiarize the 
leaders of North American cities with the 
progress and status of our armed forces. 

Fort Benning was selected to represent 
the Army during the mayors’ tour, which 
includes Navy, Air Force, 
and Marine Corps installations. 


also Visits to 


During their two days at Benning the 
group witnessed several Infantry School 
demonstrations, including Problem 1001 

Infantry Fire Power Demonstration. 
The mayors had an opportunity to ex- 
amine at close range each of the many 


infantry weapons. 
onstration of the 


They also saw a dem- 
infantry-tank team in 
action. This demonstration illustrates the 
role of tanks and the infantry rifleman 
in combat and outlines various methods 
of target designation and coordination 
between the foot-sloggers and the tankers. 


Training Films 


Infantry training film production rolls 
right along. Filming of the night vision 
picture Seeing in the Dark and the small- 
unit film Rifle Platoon in Night With- 
Both 


units 


will 
early in 
Reconnaissance Patrols, which was 
at Fort Benning, should be released 
shortly 


drawal has been completed. 
probably be 
1952 


made 


available to 


Another infantry film, Foot Marches, 
will be produced at Fort Benning, with 
shooting getting mid- 


under way in 


November 


Manuals 


Ihe School is currently engaged in the 
never-ending process of bringing our 
training literature up to date. Here are 
the field manuals being completely re- 
vised at the present time to incorporate 
the latest information: 


FM 23-80 (57-mm Rifle, M18) 

FM 23-81 (75-mm Rifle, M20) 

FM 26-5 (Interior Guard Duty) 

FM 31-50 (Combat in Fortified Areas 
and Towns) 


Rangers 


The School's new Ranger Training De- 
partment is going all-out in developing 


plans for its new Ranger Course. With 
the mission of raising the efficiency of 
our small-unit infantry leaders by the 
practical application of the principles of 
leadership, the new Department will 
small-unit leaders all of Ranger 
techniques The eight-week course, the 
first class of begins in January 
1952. is organized for specially- 
qualified company-grade officers and non- 


teach 


which 


being 


volunteer. 
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commissioned — officers who 





Upon completion of the course, the Ran 
gers will return to their parent units. 

During the course, the students will 
receive a review ol small unit tactics, 
techniques, and leadership at Fort Ben- 
ning and will then be sent to two new 
Ranger training centers. One will be in 
the Chattahoochee National Forest in 
Georgia, where the students will learn the 
fundamentals of mountain warfare. The 
other is at Eglin Air Force Base in Flor 
ida. Here the students will learn small 
unit operations in swampy and jungle 
type terrain 


Photo-firing 

The Infantry School plans to adopt 
The Artillery School's method of “photo- 
firing’ for 
server 


teaching mortar 
techniques to the Infantry. It 
makes use of projector equipment and 
photo transparencies which enable the 
instructor 


forward ob- 


to exercise his students in for 


ward observation 


procedures and fire 
commands in the classroom 

First the terrain is shown on the screen, 
then a binocular reticle is superimposed, 
and finally the bursts of various types of 
mortar fire are flashed on the screen. Al 
though the system does not permit range 
estimation, it does provide excellent 
practice in adjustments in deflection and 
range. 

If current 
method 
School, 


units. 


tests are successful the 
will be used at The Infantry 
and eventually by all infantry 
An article on this training aid 
will appear in the January issue of the 
Infantry School Quarterly. It is written 
by WOJG Herbert |]. Uschold who is 
testing the equipment for The School. 


Switchboard 

M/Sgt. Wallace C. Thornell has de 
vised an inexpensive small-unit telephone 
switchboard which units can 
struct. The emergency switchboard re- 
places the present SB-18/GT for training 
purposes or actual operational use. 

Although not as waterproof as the SB- 
18/GT, the improvised board can be con- 
structed with only a piece of wood, some 
screws and washers, small neon 
lamps, and seven bakelite electric plugs. 
Materials for the board cost only $2.70. 

Sgt. Thornell explains construction of 
this valuable device in an article which 
will appear in the January issue of the 
Infantry School Quarterly. 


Battle Indoctrination 

The Infantry School is setting up an 
additional course to be included in the 
Battle Indoctrination series of training 
EXETCiSeS. This entitled the 
Small Arms Fire Course, is designed to 
acquaint the trainee with the sensations 
involved when conducting a small-unit 
attack while under enemy small-arms fire. 
The exercise will be conducted as a small 
unit attack, with an enemy detail firing 
ball ammuintion from rifles and machine 
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easily con- 


seven 


course, 


guns close tc the attacking force. The 
unit launching the attack will then be re 
quired to locate the enemy positions and 
take appropriate action against them. 


SIGNAL CORPS 
New Training Center 


The Signal Corps established a new 
training center and school at Camp San 
Luis Obispo, Calif., on 1 December with 
Brig. Gen. Harry Reichelderfer in com 
mand. The installation will be known 
as the Southwestern Signal Corps Re 
placement Training Center and the 
Southwestern Signal School. 

The Signal Corps needed a new school 
on the West Coast to eliminate the cost of 
transporting trainees from the Far West 
to the Southeastern Signal School and Re- 
placement Training Center at Camp Gor- 
don, Ga., and The Signal School at Fort 
Monmouth. 


New School Commandant 


Maj. Gen. Kirke B. Lawton, who had 
been Deputy Chief Signal Officer, is the 
new commandant of The Signal School, 
Fort Monmouth, N. J. He replaces Brig. 
Gen. Harry Reichelderfer, who now com 
mands the new Signal Corps center at 
Camp San Luis Obispo, Calif. 


Pole Climbers 


Those soldiers playing catch with a 
softball atop telephone poles at Camp 
Gordon, Ga., that you may have seen 
aren't escapees from the station hospital's 
nut ward, but ambitious trainees of the 
Signal Corps Training Center. They're 
learning not only to climb telephone 
poles but to feel at home up there. Every 
soldier learning to be a member of a pole 
line construction crew spends 21 hours or 
more mastering the art of pole climbing. 
They start on poles only ten feet high 
and work up to towering 35-foot ones. 
This is rougher on the poles than it is 
on the soldiers. It's been estimated that 
each pole can survive about 63 climbing 
hours, which works out to about a calen- 
dar month. Every month some 300 new 
poles are planted at Gordon. They come 
from the pine forests of Georgia and the 
Carolinas and a 20-foot one costs about 


$3.50. 


MILITARY POLICE 


Manuals 


When completed, the new set of mili- 
tary police manuals being written by the 
Military Police Board at Camp Gordon, 
Ga., will constitute a source of full in- 
formation and guidance to military po- 
licemen and to soldiers of other branches 
who may at times work with military 
police. 

The full series will consist of the fol- 
lowing manuals: 


FM 195 
edition. 

FM 19-10 (Military Police Operations), 
revised edition in preparation. 


(Military Police), revised 


FM 19-15 (Domestic Emergencies), re 
vised edition written but not yet pub- 
lished. 

FM 19-20 (Criminal Investigation), re- 
vised edition, published. 

FM 19-25 (Military Police Trafhe Con 
trol), published. 

FM 19-30 (Military and Industrial Se 
curity), written but not yet published. 

FM 19-40 (Prisoners of War), in prep- 
aration. 

FM 19-90 (The Provost Marshal), writ 
ten but not yet published. 

FM 19-191 (The Combat Zone Provost 
Marshal), in preparation. 

FM 19-92 (The Communications Zone 
Provost Marshal), in preparation. 

The basic maruals are FMs 195 and 
19-10. 


FM 19-5 (Military Police) is the basic 
manual of military police work. It is 
aimed at the military policeman. The 
manual discusses the mission and the or 
ganization of military police units; the 
appearance, conduct, duties, authority, 
jurisdiction, and training of the military 
policeman; and the methods and tech 
niques which are used by the military 
policeman in discharging his duties. 


FM 19-10 (Military Police Opera- 
tions) will be built upon, complement, 
and broaden the base represented by FM 
19-5. Ths manual is intended for the 
military police supervisor at the junior 
officer and noncommissioned officer level 
It will deal with military police opera 
tions not only in the continental United 
States but also in overseas areas. For ex 
ample, it will discuss aspects of military 
police work which are particularly ap- 
plicable in the combat zones, communi- 
cations zones, occupied areas, and allied 
nations, It will also discuss methods of 
police supervision and the technical train 
ing of military police supervisors. 

Ihe next group of manuals, FMs 19-15, 
19-20, 19-25, 19-30 and 19-40, deals with 
military police functions in specific fields 
of activity. The manuals of this group 
are designed for military police officers 
and men, and military commanders and 
staff officers, at all levels of operation. 


FM 19-15 (Domestic Emergencies) 
will present the essential portions of the 
more important laws and legal restric- 
tions that govern the employment of the 
armed forces of the United States and 
the National Guard of the states in aid of 
civil authorities; will set forth the basic 
principles and policies pertaining to use 
of such forces; and will discuss the de- 
velopment of civil disturbances, catastro- 
phes, and other forms of domestic emer- 
gencies. 


FM 19-20 (Criminal Investigation) 


presents the techniques and procedures 
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which are used by criminal investigators 


in investigating crimes, in determining 
the identity of persons who may be guilty 
facts 


of offenses, and in establishing the 


pertaining to oltenses. It also explains 


the technique of crime prevention 
FM 19-25 (Military Police Traffic 
Control) 


tary trathe which military police are nor 


discusses those phases of mili 


mally required to control. It deals pri 
marily with the prin iple s and techniques 
ind animal 


of controlling vehicular, loot 


trath« 


FM 19-30 (Military and Industrial 
Security) will deal with the physical se 
curity of military and civilian property 
installations, and facilities. It will cover 
the problems and responsibilities of per 
issigned a security mis 


sonnel who are 


sion; classify the hazards to security; out 
line some of the aids to or instruments ol 
security; and discuss the techniques of 
establishing and maintaining security. It 
will also discuss security planning, sele« 
tion and training of security personnel 


and specific security problems 


FM 19-40 (Prisoners of War) 


is an operational guide for military 


will 
serve 
police in active theaters of operations in 
handling 


processing, and interning pris 


oners of wat The manual is written to 


contorm with the Geneva Con 
1949. The 


the handling of prisoners of war, both in 


make it 


ventions of manual will cover 


the combat and the communications zone 


It will specifically cover disciplinary mea 
sures; interrogation 


operations of cap 


turing troops; collection: and evacuation 
It will also discuss the operations and the 
functions of the military police prisoner 
olwar 


processing company und the mili 


tary police guard 
PMs 19-90, 19-91 and 


specih ally at the 


escort company 


19-92 are directed 


provost marshal, and 


ws a source of information for military 


commanders and staffs uf thei use of and 
their relations with provost marshals and 
molitars police 


PM 199) 


for provost 


is intended to serve as a guide 


marshals in the combat zone 


task 


functions, re 


with 


mes divisions, and 


forces. It 


corps 
will discuss the 
sponsibilities ind operations of provost 


marshals in the precombat, combat, and 


moibat stages 


FM 19-92 is 


prorstcc 


imtended to serve as a 


guide for provost marshals in the com 


munications zone im advance, interme 


diate, and base with 


forces. It will 


sections it posts or 


task 


discuss the functions, responsibilities, and 


COTM ATIONS Zone 


operations of provost marshals in’ the 


COMMUNICATIONS 7OTM« 
The Military Police 
interested in 


Board is very much 


obtaining comments and 


suggestions from the field with regard to 
Letters should be ad 
Military Police 


General Cente 


these publications 
dressed to the President 
Board, Marshal 
Camp Gordon, Ga 


aa 


Provost 
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lly Competent Study 


WASHINGTON COMMAND POSI 
THE OPERATIONS DIVISION. By 
Ray S. Cline. 1951. Washington: De 
partment of the Army, 929 pages. $3.25 


The problem of how best to organize 
i military staff to enable it to afford maxi 
mum assistance in the CNCTCIN of com 
mand is a continuing dilemma for which 
as in so many fields of human enterprise 
We 
must be content with ad hoc adjustments 
The book under review details the history 
of the Operations Division, War Depart 
ment General Staff, which was the Chief 


of Staff's Washington command post in 


there is no one approved solution 


the last war, and delineates a solution for 
the problem stated which was better than 
effective by several notches, and could 
not unreasonably be 
perb. But the 


OPD's functioning have 


characterized as su 
involved in 
been considered 
immutable in the 
and the 


principles 


somewhat less than 


post-war period present trend 
seems to be all in another direction 
OPD was, of 
the War Plans Division which was set up 
as a fifth G in Pershing’s 1921 model of 
a War Department General Staff. WPD 
itself originally subdivided into 4 Gs, was 
supposed to be the nucleus of that GHOQ 
after the \EF, 
to take the Chief of Staff 
went on to command the combat 
In the 


course, the successor to 


which model of the was 
field when the 
forces 
meantime, its members were to 
prepare, slowly, the strategic plans which 
they might in theory some day execute 
course, were 
The GHQ actually es 


tablished in 1940 was primarily a super 


Actual developments, of 
wholly different 
visory organization for training, with some 
responsibility for overseas bases—though 
whether a communication from 
reached GHQ or WPD 
been largely dependent on the 
of the 


overseas 
seems to have 
vagaries 
mail room. Lines of authority and 
vones of functioning were equally unclear 
before Pearl Harbor it 


with no directly re 


and even was 


plain that agency 
sponsible for following up the Chief of 
Staff's orders, confusion and irreparable 


delay would occur 


Things improved somewhat after the 
fateful Sunday, but “Despite WPD's ac 
complishments and its rapid development 
in the post-Pearl Harbor transition peri 
od the still was far from 
Only a 
high 


Division 
being a satisfactory wartime staff 
Army 
mand could assure the development of a 
Chief of Staff 
that could exercise responsibility for get 


reorganization of the com 


single agency under the 
ting appropriate action within the army 
on every kind of problem materially af 
fecting the success of military operations.” 


The story of the 1942 reorganization 
not be retold in detail. General 
Eisenhower, then AC of S, WPD, wrote 
of the plan that “The general staff is all 
to be cut down, except WPD-—which now 
has all Joint and Combined work, all 
plans, and all operat: ons so far as active 
theaters are concerned.” Soon WPD, re- 
named OPD, was the central command 
post within the Department. “OPD was 
WPD plus GHQ (without its training 
functions) plus the superior authority 
GHQ had lacked. Or, to put it another 
way, OPD was in itself a virtually com- 
plete general staff, tight knit in a way 
the old WDGS had not achieved at the 
time it was necessary, and definitely ori 
ented towards operations in the field.” 


need 


Through the formal reorganization direc 
tives, “OPD was provided a legal basis 
whereby it could exploit the high, central 
position of the WDGS, and yet be free 
from its procedural traditions. From then 
on it would be able to work like a gen 
eral staff in a field headquarters, issuing 
the Chief of Staff's orders and following 
up their execution in the theaters of 
operations.” 

The 1942 directives avoided theoretical 
controversy; they 
that OPD's staff 
unique and that, 


“nevertheless insured 
authority 
abandoning the am 
biguity of the traditional term ‘super 
OPD would direct military opera 
tions insofar as necessary to carry out the 
orders of the Chief of Staff... . The tra 
ditional restraining clause on the Gen 
eral Staff—the injunction against engag 
ing in ‘administrative duties or in opera 


would be 


vise,’ 


tions for the performance of which an 


agency exists'—applied to OPD in a way 
quite different from that in which it ap 
plied to the Staff Divi 


there was no Army agency be 


other General 
sions 
low the General Staff for devising stra 
tegic plans and directives, transmitting 
them to the theaters of operations, and 
issuing supplementary instructions to all 
Army commands . to insure that mili- 
tary operations could and would proceed 
as planned and directed. These compre 
hensive duties were performed by OPD 
itself.” Consequently, “OPD was neces 
sarily an operating agency,” and, because 
in practice it often coordinated the work 
of the entire War Department, it was a 
kind of super-general staff as well. 
OPD's strategic planning, also, served 
to establish its dominant position in the 
later war years; it was the little group of 
WPD-OPD planners who worked out the 
Victory Program, and who formulated the 
details, if not indeed the very strategic 
concepts, that led to V-E and V-J days. 
So far as combined conferences were con- 
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cerned 
eral 
“We came, we 


OPD learned the hard way 
Wedemever 


Gen- 
wrote of Casablanca: 
listened and we 
quered.” For, as Dr. Cline 
“The British-American staff conference 
held at (¢ January 1943 
showed that the American 
staff, to be ready to argue its case before 
the President and the Prime Minister, 
must prepare it with the thoroughness of 
counsel for a large corporation, or simply 
accept the British case 


were con- 
points out, 


isablanca’ in 


conclusively 


which would have 
been so pre pared 

And OPD's work involved logistics, too 
“In the later war years, when many of 
the main lines of strategy had hardéned, 
the little-advertised contribution of OPD 
in helping tailor logistic preparations to 
fit planned operations probably was fully 
as valuable as the 
ment of This was the 
work of the Logistics Group, OPD. And 
the present history discloses the effort of 
General Somervell, the 
General of Army 
ish G-l, G4 
setting up a second command post in the 
War Department to deal with logistics 
a plan which would place General Som 
ervell in the dual position of being head 
of the staff in the 


continuing develop 


strategic ideas.” 


Commanding 
Service Forces, to abol 


and the Logistics Group, 


logistics CP as well as 
head of the operating logistics command. 
\s the Somervell plan would have meant 
abandoning the general staff concept, i.e 
high level staff consideration of all Army 
activities that affected military operations, 
it was rejected. Nor did a later plan, to 
transfer Logistics Group, OPD, to G-4 
meet with Phat, was 
rejected, because “the Chief of Staff could 
not be General Marshall 
looked to OPD for guidance 
on the logistic phases of operations. 


more success too, 
reorganized”; 


inevitably 


It would be tempting to dwell on the 
mass of other interesting matters covered 
in the excellent 
the need for 


review: 
and the establishment of 
with the White House; General 
Marshall's memorandum to Justice Byrnes 
deploring the absence of a high level sec 
retariat British had, which 
enabled them to “present a solid front of 
all officials and committees”; OPD’s rela- 
tionships with the theaters; and some of 
the interesting disclosures drawn from 
the voluminous OPD files. We learn of 
General Wedemeyer’s commanding a regi- 


history under 


liaison 


such as the 


ment of infantry in the early operations 


in Sicily, while observing that campaign 
for OPD; of General Hull's comments on 
the failure of the 


Chinese to make use 
of the planes assigned them; of General 
MacArthur's remark, in connection with 
the planned attack on the Japanese home 
islands, “that as many Japanese divisions 
as possible should first be pinned down 
on the mainland, principally by Soviet 
forces’; and of General Hull's discussion 
with General Richardson in Hawaii of 
“the eternal question of Army-Navy re 
lations in the Pacific.” “General Hull ex- 
pressed the opinion that ‘too many for- 
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mal letters were being written by the two 
commanders and that if they and their 
staffs would confer together more often 
and on an informal basis, they would not 
only get along better with each other, 
but would accomplish a great deal 
more.” 

Informality and cooperation had been 
the hallmarks of OPD's work. “By de 
veloping techniques of cooperation among 
staffs rather than the assumption of re 
sponsibility by any single one, OPD 
helped to set a new pattern of military 
staff work in Washington in the later 
years.” Such work “was a part of the in 
creasing effort it was making on behalf of 
the Army mutually 
factory between military 
planning and foreign policy as interde 
pendent elements in national policy.” At 
that point we see the seeds of the later 
State-War-Navy Courdinating Committee 
and of the present National 
Council. The latter, inded 
of OPD 

The subsequent reorganizations of the 
General Staff seem to reflect a misunder 
OPD’s functioning. When 
the Patch Board proposed the return of 
military operations to G-3, calling it the 


to establish a satis 


relationship 


Security 


is the legacy 


standing of 


Operations and Training Division, all 
protested against separating planning 
from the control of operations; after Gen 
eral Patch’s death, the same board, now 
under General Simpson, came up with a 
a Director of Or 
ganization and Training, and a fifth divi 
sion under a Director of Plans and Op 
But even this reorganization 
ran counter to all OPD experience: 


G-3 division headed by 


erations. 


“In the first place, the General Stafl 
directors were made responsible for ‘op 
erating’ duties rather than made free to 
supervise in as much detail as necessary 
the execution of such duties by ‘operat 
ing’ agencies in conformity with General 
Staff instructions. This strong emphasis 
on ‘operating’ achieved the desired result 
as far as supervision of execution of or- 
ders was concerned, but it also made the 
General Staff directly responsible for the 
performance of duties that were bound 
to preempt a great deal of General Staff 
time and were likely to interfere with 
the formulation of general plans and poli- 
cies. It tended to run counter to the in 
junction to decentralize duties and it 
overlooked the extent to which OPD had 
depended on merely monitoring the ac 
tivities of Army agencies to pick the criti 
cal points for staff action rather than en 
gaging in routine duties. 

“In the second place, although the 
Plans and Operations Division was left 
with a formidable concentration of pow- 
ers, it was not made superior in any way 
to the other General Staff Divisions. 

In peacetime, without the urgency of mili 
tary operations in process, and with ‘op- 
erating’ responsibilities assigned to much 
larger G-1, G-3, and G-4 Divisions than 
had existed during World War II, the 


co-ordination that OPD had been able 
to bring about informally was not going 
to be easy to achieve.” 

The author concludes that “The whole 
system as finally worked out on the basis 
of Circular 138 of 1946 and the National 
Security Act of 1947 appeared strangely 
to the 1941 structure.” The cur- 
rent volume stops there, and does not 
consider the G3 Operations Division of 


similar 


today, with its three groups for Planning, 
Operations, and Organization & Train- 
ing. Consequently there is no comment 
on the vastly smaller significance of any 
Army Operations Staff in the present De- 
partment of Defense-JCS organization. 
It may be that, again, history 
teaches us only that history teaches us 
nothing. But the Army should be grate- 
ful to Dr. Cline for having written down 
and preserved the account of the accom- 
plishments of what up to now remains 


once 


the most professionally competent mili- 
tary staff in American history: OPD, 
WDGS Freperick Bernays 
WHENFER 


COLONE!I 


Marty from Tipperary 


BRINGING UP THE BRASS. By Ser 
geant Marty Maher with Nardi Reeder 
Campion. Foreword by General Dwight 
D. Eisenhower. David McKay Com 


pany. 235 Pages; Illustrated; $3.00 


Back in "96 at the age of 20, Martin 
Maher left his native County Tipperary 
two jumps ahead of the British 

After pausing in New York for two 
quick toddies, it being December, Marty 
went on up the Hudson and located his 
brother Joe. Appropriate welcomes were 
drunk—it was still December—and right 
away Marty got & job as waiter in the 
cadet On that job he learned an 
important lesson: “always to do my best 
and never to worry.” 

He also found a saloon in the town 
nearby, run by an Irishman, Tom Gard 
ner, where he often did his best in order 
never to worry. Tom's place became Al 
Cohen's, one of the greatest men Marty 
ever knew anywhere. Today, after all 
these years, Cohen's is still Marty's head- 
quarters. The present owner, Mae, Al's 
wife, is thinking of calling the front room 
The Marty Maher Room. 

Waiter Marty decided he wanted to 
serve with the cadets. He liked their pep 
and athletic teams and he still does. As- 
sured that he could stay at West Point, he 
the service detach- 
career. 


mess. 


became a soldier in 


ment, and began his unusual 
Amazed you'll be, except when you're 
doubled up laughing. Everything that 
happened to Marty was unusual — his 
courtship and marriage; his service with 
the famous Colonel Herman Koehler, 
first Master of the Sword; his thirty years 
as a dry-land swimming instructor; and 
his long tour with the athletic association. 
During all that time his Irish wit and 
solid character made lasting impressions 
upon thousands of officers-to-be, and be- 
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OFF-DUTY READING 


Revolt, Justice . . . and Snakes 


M.,., men have been active members of clandestine revolutionary forces 


but few have left behind a testament of faith in a cause and the actions taken 
to promote it ure found in The Revolt: Story of the Irgun (Schuman; $4.00) 
The author is Menachim Begin, the leader of the Ireun, who tells his story as 
the tale of resistance against the British rather than of the Arab-Israeli war 
when the Haganah and the Irgun fought under a more or less common banner. 
The Revolt is certainly not history, for the author is a passionate believer 
in the Irgun side of the Irgun- Haganalh- British triangle. 1 could find nothing 
in the book to indicate that the Ingun—in the midst of bitter underground war 
fare-—-had ever been guilty of bad faith. Perhaps this is true, and I cannot of 
my own knowledge say it is not, but the historian will want to take a long look 
it all the records before he goes down the line with Mr. Begin. True or partly 
true, however, The Revolt is a major contribution to our understanding of the 
formation of the State of Israel, and of conditions in the Middle East today 


0. of the chief requirements of a novel is that its author must feel some 
passion for the people he brings alive, or at the very least, understand them. 
Perhaps that is why many of our best novels today are coming from Italy, whose 
people live close to the basic emotions, and have a deep compassion for the 
Italian peasant The By 
latest and one of the best Italian novels to be translated into English. It is the 


ind, by Giuseppe Berto (New Directions; $2.75) is the 


story of an army veteran who in a mixed-up way tries to become a sort of Robin 
Hood for the peasants of his village. We see him through the wise eyes of a 
young boy who believes in him, but who comes to see Clearly his ultimate end 

death for himself and more misery for the peasants who follow him. So the 
novel moves to its Climax of death for a man whose bloody hands kept him from 
realizing his vision of justice for his people. Here is a novel that could easily 
have become a sugar-coated Robin Hood story. Instead, the author looks at the 
outlaw with honest sympathy for what he tied to do, and complete disapproval 
of his methods. We have, therefore, a novel that is at once a social document 


and a moving story of a suffering peopl 


F.. those who may not have seen it, William Faulkner's newest book, 
Requiem for a Nun (Random: $3.00) belongs with his finest work. In form, it 
stands apart from his other novels since he has written it in drama form, with 
narrative passages on the history of his Yoknapatawpha County between the 
ts. | cannot, in a short paragraph, begin to describe the book but it is cer- 
tainly the statement of the ultimate belief of a great novelist, and it may well 


be his most powerful work 


oO. of the best novels of the fall season turned out to be a sleeper—The 
Plunderers, by Georges Blond (Macmillan; $3.50). It is a story of one of the first 
Russian sealing expeditions, with a tragic conclusion reminiscent of Moby Dick 
The important thing, though, is the passages he devotes to Ogloph, the seal. 
If a seal means no more to you than an animal people make coats of, you ought 
to read this book. Blond has a great deal of knowledge of the seal, and an 


almost poetic feeling for the mysterious compulsions by which it lives 


A DVENTURE with Reptiles, by C. J. Hylander (Messner; $2.75) is at least 


in part the story of Ross Allen, adventurer-naturalist who owns and operates 


the Reptile Institute in Silver Springs, Florida, ‘There is a lot of good, practical 
advice and information about snakes in the book—information of some value to 
a soldier. There is a chapter specifically devoted to the problem of snakes when 
large military units are in the field, development of antivenin, and first aid. The 
author also describes common poisonous and non-poisonous snakes, and talks 


about common snake myths. Well written, practical, and exciting —O. C. S. 








came a school tradition. Marty Maher is 
a vivid source of academy lore, a lot of 
which Marty and his co-author have put 
into the book. 

In Marty's book you'll meet Cadets 
Douglas MacArthur, Hugh S. Johnson, 
George Patton, Joseph Stilwell, Jacob De 
vers, Robert Eichelberger, Simon Bolivar 
Buckner, Jr., Lesley J. McNair, Dwight 
kisenhower, and many, many others. 
You'll see them as very human young 
sters through the kindly, twinkling eyes 
of their friend and confidant, Marty. 

Since Marty's work brought him in 
daily intimate contact with athletes and 
athletics, he naturally reminisces mostly 
about them. He became such an author 
ity on Army football that along about 
1930 he picked a “West Point All-Amer 
ican” all-time team, which was published 
and brought immediate repercussions. 
Some non-selected players wrote asking 
“how come?” 

Marty visited Ireland twice—the first 
trip with Mary, his wife; the second, 
alone. And that second trip should never 
have been made. His chapter describing 
it is called “The Black and Tans,” and 
instead of writing it he should have emu 
lated Pat Muldoon at the wake who was 
“stretched out with his big mouth shut.” 

If Marty will get to it, he has another 
book in him. Bringing Up the Brass hit 
the stands just after West Point's football 
honor crisis had been in headlines for 
weeks, and Marty covers it in 45 words. 
But it seems probable that he, more than 
any other living man, saw the pattern 
slowly develop that brought the final 
trouble. Almost all Americans share the 
fault of too much puerile hero worship 
for footballers. And too many of us have 
supercharged egos which keep insisting 
that our school’s team must always win. 
At West Point, and at many other schools, 
those two things were responsible for pro 
ducing and sustaining the scrapbook- 
All-American seeking athletic 
type that finally formed themselves into 
a group apart, superior to the high code 
of the student body. Marty saw this hap- 
pen, and perhaps he and his co-author 


keeping 


are just the pair who could discuss this 
serious matter with sympathy, wit, charm 

and authority 

Marty long ago helped to fasten some 
famous words on the gymnasium wall. 
But those words have been so misinter- 
preted that Sergeant Martin Maher, U.S. 
Army, Retired, should get out his pencil 
and underline some of them: 
Upon the Fields of Friendly Strife 

Are Sown the Seeds 
That Upon Other Fields, on Other Days, 

Will Bear the Fruits of Victory. 

Js We 


Informative Book on Red China 
RED CHINA’S FIGHTING HORDES. 
By Lieutenant Colonel Robert B. Rigg. 
Military Service Publishing Company. 
346 Pages; Illustrated; $3.75. 
Writing a detached historical study of 
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military events long after they have oc 


curred is much easier than the attempted 
pinpointing and analysis of that imtan 
takes 


This is 


gible shadowy something which 
place before our very own eves 
even more 


true in trying to explain a 


current enemy. Seldom are attempts in 


this direction rewarded with any degree 
results 
Red China's Fi 
many ways, the exception to this rule 
A highly 
account of our No, | 
East Colonel 


the excellent 


of satisfactory 
hting Hordes is in 
interesting and informative 
enemy in the Far 
Rige'’s book reflects 
background of the 


today 
author 
whose practical on-the-spot observation of 
Near East ind 
qualifies him to speak on his current sub 


Chinese querrillas well 


ject. Picking his way nimbly through the 


almost incongruous maze of Chinese 


Communist military structure, the author 

information on 
SOP to T/O 
from first aid to logistics 


Colonel 
important 


has included up to-date 


evervthing from enemy and 
Rigg has recognized one very 
constantly re 
that the 
Chinese Red Army today is primarily in a 


pont which he 


emphasizes throughout the text 
state of / sition, historically leading 
from a guerrilla war against the Japanese 
the National 
ists; and finally, to an army 
the United Korea 
ess, he points out, has not yet been con 
cluded 
assistance by the 
Red 
prove an even more formidable 


West 


rewarding is the 


to a divisional war against 


war against 
Nations in This proc 
and given technical and material 
Soviet the Chi 
well 
threat to 


Union 


nese Army of tomorrow may 
the forces of the 

Most 
petent 
Well grounded with serious research 


suthor’s com 


analysis of Chinese combat tac 
tics 
in original Chinese guerrilla and regular 
warfare texts, he has given probably the 
best appear of the 


seemingly unexplainable enemy methods 


presentation yet to 


we are encountering day by day in Korea. 
Colonel Rigg's evaluations of Commu 
field 


though open to some debat 


nist China's top commanders, al 
mong spe- 
cialists, is in itself a valuable contribution 
generals and 


and he clearly 


to our intelligence of the 
generalship of the enemy 
shows that both 
the Chinese 


the “pure 


the men and officers of 


Communist forces are not 


agrarian reformers’ we have 


been so often led to believe, but rather, 
cold, ruthless killers who neither give nor 
ask any quarter in their struggle against 
their enemy, whether he be white or vel 
low. 

In dealing with the captured Chinese 
in Korea “After 


good indoctrination on the United Na 
turn 


the author suggests that 


these 


This 


tions’ side of the issue we 


prisoners back to the Red Chinese.” 


is an extremely sound bit of combat psy 
chology, and would probably pay off ten- 


fold as a breeder of confusion, dissension 
and suspicion in the ranks of the enemy. 
While (rather, it is a time-tested 
Chinese Red tactic, traceable to the early 


JANUARY, 1952 


not new 


warrants serious 


(or tomorrow's) 


thirties), this method 


consideration in today's 
war against the Communists 
While the 


origins of 


author usually assigns the 
Communist 
later pr 


certain Chinese 


tactics and methods to a much 


riod in the Red 
actually the 


Army's history 


case (possibly since the 
writer has drawn heavily upon his per 
sonal observations of the Chinese during 
the civil war period after 1946), and while 
he may have better organized his mate 
rial, these shortcomings are largely aca 
lessen the 


demic in nature, and do not 


value of this book for the reader 

Colonel Rigg states that he has writ 
ten this book “to tell and teach,” 
in my opinion, succeeded ad 


Red China's Fighting Hordes is 
a book by a 


and in 
this he has 
mirably 
soldier for \he soldier ot 
all echelons.—Gene Z. HANRAHAN. 


Puckish Admiral 


CLEAR THE DECKS. By Rear Admiral 
Daniel V. Gallery, U.S.N. New York 
William Morrow & Co. 242 
$3.50 


Pages; 


Gallery book 
“Serious students of military strate 


Admiral leads off his 
with 
gy who have digested the reports of Eisen 
hower, Halsey and ‘Howlin’ Mad’ Smith 
can afford to skip this varn. Pentagon 
historians will 


volume, 


quote nothing from this 
the National War College 
will make no revisions in its curriculum 


and 


based on the incidents related herein.” 
The Admiral but the 
reader who skips this book will miss some 
of the war that he 
can't get by studying maps. War is fought 
with men, and it does no harm to read of 


isn't kidding 


human side of the 


the experiences of a warmly human sort 
of guy who has a sense of humor as well 
as a sense of duty. 

rhe book opens with Gallery as a Com 
mander, and ends with him wearing two 
stars, but it is not hard to tell that he was 
happiest when he wore the four stripes of 
a captain and commanded the jeep car 
rier Guadalcanal 
he relates the tenseness of an anti-sub 
marine patrol in the chilly waters of the 
North Adantic. Gallery is a Puckish sort 
of individual, not three 


He is at his best when 


above stealing 
rifles from unsuspecting Marines to prove 
that their security leaves something to be 
desired, or explaining to a captured Ger 
man U-boat skipper that the skipper was 
better off in the brig because the Guadal 
canal’s crew contained a fair proportion 
of Jews and Poles 

Here is the flavor of life at sea during 
time of war; it really effect the 
teachings at the War College, but it is 
A. S. 


won't 
good reading 


BRIDE OF THE SABBATH. By Samuel 
Ornitz, Rinehart & Company. 410 
Pages; $3.75. Fiction. Promises to be 
one of the most talked of novels of the 
Fall season. 


Vital See 


THE STRUGGLE FOR 
PERRANEAN, 1939-1945. By Rear 
Admiral Raymond DeBelot, French 
Navy, Retired. Translated by James A 
Field, Jr 


287 Pages 


THE MEDI- 


Princeton University Press 


Maps; $4.00. 


We Americans tend to regard the strug- 
gle for the Mediterranean theater as pure- 
ly a military one, probably because of the 
aura of glamour, and even mystery, 
thrown around certain top commanders 
and units who conducted land operations 
But, Admiral DeBelot makes clear, 
the Mediterranean was essentially a mari- 
time theater. Until Allied might began 
to make itself felt in 1942, control of the 
area changed hands as contros of the Sea 


shifted 


there 


The Mediterranean, was vital to 
Africa. Only by domi- 
nating both ends, politically and mili- 
tarily, and by controlling communica- 
tions between Europe and Africa, could 
Early recognition of 
that fact led to the courageous decision 
to throw in Britain's naval strength to re 
inforce the Army of the Nile at a time 
invasion of the home island was 
British inability to re 
inforce by sea led to the withdrawal from 
and to the defeat in Crete. Brit 
ish strategy, as current events illustrate, 
has always been based on the concept 
“He who holds the Mediterranean rules 
the world.” 


Allied success in 


land forces succeed 


when 
most imminent. 


Greece 


This is the only one-volume objective 
and critical analysis of the naval war in 
published 
U.S. opera 
begins with a 
existed 
during the period of Italian neutrality, 
and the effect of the 1940 armistice. He 
relates the duel between British and Ital- 
their strategic con- 
the influence of Mussolini (whose 
super-duper unification of the three serv- 
wouldn't and couldn't work) and 
that of the German advisers (whose evalu- 
ation of Italian implementation of joint 
planning was not flattering), and the con- 
sequences of failure by the Axis to seize 
the French fleet. The seizufe of Greece, 
Crete and the other eastern islands, and 
Axis troops in Africa—all 
(Admiral Raeder: “We 
would have been able to reach the Indian 
Ocean and join forces with Japan”)—are 


the Mediterranean so far 
(Morison’s deals 
Admiral 


discussion of the 


only with 
DeBelot 
Situation as it 


trons.) 


ian sea forces, basic 


cepts 


ces 


the use of 


aimed at Suez 


described and evaluated in the light of 
the naval The struggle was long 
and bitter, with sea actions involving all 
land- and carrier- 
based aircraft — notably Calabria, Cape 
Spada, Taranto, Genoa, Leghorn, Mata- 
pan, Sirte, and the several convoy actions. 


war 


classes of vessels and 


The account goes on to include the naval 
contribution to the conquest of North 
Africa, the invasion of Sicily to the drive 
on Rome, and the landing in Southern 
France 
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U. S. ARMY 
IN 
WORLD WAR II 


Attack covers the 
planning for Overlord, and opera 
tions during the first weeks on 
the continent of Europ: llere ts 
letatled readahl history of the 


fay oferations 


Cro Channel 


ot the most 


Historical 


Cross-Channel 
Attack 


By 
G. A. Harrison 


Cross-Channel Attack, 519 pages 
photographs, 25 color foldout maps 
of troop dispositions, is absolutely 
complete. Prepared from Allied and 
German documents, much of the ma 
terial appears for the first time. It 
forms a background history for all 
the European Theater of Operations 
$5.25 

Previous volumes published by 

the Department of the Army are 


Procurement and Train- 
ing ++. 84.50 


Okinawa: Last Battle $7.50 


Guadalcanal: First 


Offensive $4.00 


Lorraine Campaign, 


European Theater....810.00 


Chief of Staff: Prewar 
Plans & Operations....83.75 
Washington Command 
Post: The Operations 
Division, WDGS ........83.25 


U.S. Army 


COMBAT FORCES 


tele) G84 sila: 


mst nw Washington € 





The author's background qualifies him 
a graduate of the Ecole Navale and the 
Naval War College, he served with sub 
marines and with the French Adriatic 
Flotilla operating with the Italians in 
1916-17; various tours included command 
of the cruiser Glotre and of a submarine 
flotilla under British in the 
North Sea in 1940. Unlike some transla 
tions of similar works, this one faithfully 
interprets the author's military idiom 
But that is to be expected, for the trans 
lator himself is a recognized military his 
torian, author of The Japanese at Leyte 
Gulf. His introduction places the gen 
eral Mediterranean war into the proper 
framework of World War IL—N. J. A 


control 


History in Pictures 


YFAR: YOUR LIFETIME IN’ PIC 
PURES. Foreword by Arnold J .Toyn 
bee Year, In 1951. 224 
$5.95 


Pages 


If you are a person who crams into 
scrapbooks items of historical interest and 
pictures from newspapers and magazines 
for later reference, you can save your 
self much labor and even some money 
by latching onto each issue of this an 
nual, which began publication for 1948 
In it you have all the important events of 
the world in a volume 15 x II inches in 
size This edition with its 1,000 pictures 
and 75,000 words of commentary on $3,000 
subjects affords a well presented survey 
Coverage is the broadest, embracing the 
world and national scene from the war in 
Korea to less serious affairs—national in 
dustry, politics, medicine, television and 
radio, press, sports, education, science, 
transportation, fashions, art and literature 
and music, movies and stage, crime, prize 
winners, and many, many other subjects 
World affairs in general are treated in 
one section, in addition to which are 
others devoted to the several nations 
The commentary is tightly edited and 
captions to pictures are so worded as to 
include pertinent Reproduc 
tion is in dull finish, easier on the eye 
than if done on glossy paper. There is a 
something not usually 


statistics. 


full index, too 
found in photo annuals.—N. J. A. 


THE LOG FROM THE SEA OF 
CORTEZ. By John Steinbeck. The 
Viking Press, Inc. 282 Pages; Index; 

$4.00. 


THE COMMUNIST PROBLEM IN 
AMERICA Edited by Edward E 
Palmer. Thomas Y. Crowell Company 
196 Pages; Index; $3.50. A coripilation 
of writings and speeches from Stalin 
to Senator Ferguson. 

THE LURE AND LORE OF TROUT 
FISHING. By Alvin R. Grove, Jr. 
The Stackpole Company. 318 Pages; 
Illustrated; Index; $5.00 


OUT OF BONDAGE: The Story of Eliz 


abeth Bentley. The Devin-Adair Com- 
pany. 311 Pages; $3.50. The story of 
an ex-Communist. 


UNDERSTANDING FEAR IN OUR- 
SELVES AND OTHERS. By Bonaro 
W. Overstreet. Harper & Brothers. 246 
Pages; Index; $3.00. 


5 


PHE PRESIDENCY: A Pictorial History 
of Presidential Elections from Wash- 
ington to Truman. By Stefan Lorant. 
The Macmillan Company. 775 Pages; 
Illustrated; $15.00. A history in photo- 
graph and text of all our presidential 
campaigns. A truly superb example of 
book making. 


THE EMERGENCY OF THE GREAT 
POWERS 1685-1715. By John B. Wolf. 
Harper & Brothers. 336 Pages; Illus- 
trated; Index; $5.00. 


THE POWER OF PEOPLE, By Charles 
P. McCormick. Harper & Brothers. 
136 Pages; Index; $2.00. 

The record of Multiple Management 
first started by McCormick and Company, 
Baltimore, Ameri- 
can industry's emphasis on creative em- 


seventeen years ago. 


plovec participation. 


THE PEOPLE IN YOUR LIFE. Edited 
by Margaret M. Hughes. Alfred A. 
Knopf, Inc. 278 Pages; $3.50. The 
tools of self-understanding, for intelli- 
gent readers 





. views on two essentially 
asic subjects which have been 
seriously neglected by the ma- 
ority of military leaders . . . 
well worth the attention of all 
military men...” 


} 


Lr. Con. Keviert, in MILitary 


Review. 


Tue Soxpier'’s Loap 
AND THE 
Mositity oF A NATION 
COL. S. L. A. MARSHALL 


Colonel Marshall treats mobility 

war, not as a problem of faster 

machines and better equipment, 

but as a matter of the mind and 

rit of the army and of the sol- 

lier—the to stand against 
t 


ability 


the soldier the will 
him quit? Col 
out the pressing 
more mobile doctrine 


makes 


nt 


throughout our entire 


oe oe, 


Orpver From 
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Beasic Military ey Designed fo Help — 


Company Orfricers AND Noncoms 


EMBARRASSMENT-SAVERS 


yo 


TIME-SAVERS 


Damn Casi: Pesos Pr 
— From om al ~—7orces ~ 045— 


TECHNIQUE FOR ADJUTANTS 
BY MAJOR ARTHUR M. CHESTER 


Smooth functioning of the administrative office generally 
receives little praise. But let things get out of whack and 
the roof falls in. No adjutant can afford to let this hap 
pen. Confusing as the “paper-work” is at first, it must be 
done. Here is a complete guide that shows the inside pic 

ture and how to work it through. It outlines the responsi- 
bilities of the job, whether it be on the battalion, regi- 
ment, division, or post level; gives: techniques, hints on 
management, ideas for organizing work and best of all. 
ready reference points for a series of several hundred 
questions asked in the filling out of the necessary forms 
and re ports on inspe trons public ations. supplies and per- 
sonnel records 


Cloth $2.50 Paper $1.00 


COMPANY DUTIES 
BY MAJOR MARK M. BOATNER 


Planning is the essence of organization. Your men ex 
pect you to know and plan their work even if you are new 
at the job. With Company Duties as your guide you can 
step into your organization and take over 
Here are the exact duties and responsibilities of every 
job in the company—-complete sections outlining: routine 
reports, punishment, specialties, and training at the com 
pany level 
Leadership at the company level is developed and not 
bern. It comes out of a man’s knowledge of his job 
Company Duties is a primary aid in developing that 
knowledge 

$1.00 


NOTES FOR TROOP INSTRUCTORS 


Don't spend hours organizing your material for lectures on elementary subjects. This work has been done for you in the 


up-to-date Notes for Troop Instructors. Printed on 3x5 cards, organized step-by-step through the official manuals, in 


cluding background material, references, complete lesson schedules and suggestions for practical work. All you have to 


do is prepare your material, provide a few additional training aids and one of your longest training jobs is DONE! 


COMBAT FORMATIONS, $1.00 
ELEMENTARY MAP READING, $1.00 
FIRST AID, $1.00 

INTERIOR GUARD, $1.50 


CARBINE, M-2, MECHANICAL TRAINING. $1.25 
RIFLE M-!, MECHANICAL TRAINING, $1.75 
2.36” ROCKET LAUNCHER, $1.25 

MILITARY COURTESY AND DISCIPLINE, $1.00 
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AMERICAN CAMPAIGNS 


Volume | 


Phe editors ot 4 ombat Forces Pre ss. 1 oOuniz rt] juality ot ol Steele's 
history of early American battles ext should be revised 
ind reedited | should form a part 


ot every niiitary al WT \ 1 t \ 1 : venutiful add 


ition to 
that library 

Covering American camp fron volut ry batt through the Spanish 
American War, <1) m Campaigns | wel tandard text mm the military 
schools of America for aln t i nd ts pr nt ing «dat the United 
States Military A ] 


interesting 
account by itself, 


| authoritative second 
when reading books like Lee’ weutenants icoln Finds a General 


rinted many times, this ts the first edition 


$6.00 


THE UNIFORM CODE SOVIET ARMS AND 
OF MILITARY JUSTICE SOVIET POWER 


By Con. FrReperRICK BEeRNAYS WIENER RETS OF RUSSIA'S MIGHT 


In this concise volume are answers to the bi (GUILLAUME 
questions which extend to the new uniform code 
the military services which went into effect May 31, ener willau ‘renecl ilitary Attache at Mos 
1951 

f ' 


Lt unique position to 
The author, an experienced hand in the field of mil 


! 
ns and Soviet power 


tary leg riting, sets forth briefly an explanation ow Russia fought 
f the m Code, followed by a two-hundred h. why she won, when 
pa miment ind topped otf by two-way cross ee . a) eres ad where lies t! 

> ’ tall ] ' ’ ‘ , le , ar ¢ 1 + 2 z= = — po ; - ; 
refer ) wetween the Articles of War and the ce - 


Uniforn Cock Colonel Codd, writing in Ord 


nance, says, “For one ing the complete comments Te TOPERS sh ) : relieved could no 


and explanations of the Congressional Committees Ist th Ss Tor ( than six months came 


which studied the code are of prime importance for 


world as we know 

f the legislators is much to rt out the factors of 
how any one subject to or n trength int wiet mult nachine; it 1s 

anv wavy concerned with military law can get along t very n to understand 


' 
ow 
without thi 1 t timely hook.” 1 ton 7 . In " the 


world’s great 
3. st ng $3.50 
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